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More Goods for More People 


N 1900, not one family in a hundred owned a horse and buggy; today, three out of 
four have cars. One family in thirteen had a telephone; now, one family in two. In 
1900, modern plumbing and central heating were luxuries—less than 500,000 homes had 
electricity—radio and electric refrigeration were unknown. Today, 21 million homes 
are wired; 7 million families own electric refrigerators; 22 million have radio receivers. 


In 1921, a Mazpa lamp cost 45 cents; it now costs 15 cents. You receive 80 per cent more 
light for your dollar because of greatly increased lamp efficiency and a lower average 
electric rate for the home. General Electric research developed these lower-cost lamps, 
helped devise more economical ways of generating and distributing electricity—to bring 
better light to more people at less cost. 


Today, electricity is vital to industry, for the manufacture of most goods—from bath- 
tubs to textiles, foods to furnaces—to meet the increasing needs and the purses of millions. 
In this progress, G-E research and engineering have ever been in the forefront. And still, 
in the Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, General Electric scientists continue the 
search for new knowledge—from which come savings, new industries, increased employ- 
ment, more goods for more people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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BENCH MARKS IN THE 
TENNESSEE. VALLEY 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Director of the TVA 


An attractive paper-bound book, con- 
taining all instalments of the running 
story of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, written by its Director for SUR- 


VEY GRAPHIC, has just been pub- 
lished by Survey Associates. This inti- 
mate account of a great experiment in 
public enterprise deals less with kilo- 
watts of electric power generated and 
tons of concrete poured than with the 
human values involved. It is a grand 
tale of American genius and resource- 
fulness, none the less thrilling for its 
informality. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps. 


Price 50c postpaid 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York 


Something New — — — 


Noiseless Typing made available 
to all business. 


THE REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small type- 
writer, light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. 
Capable of the highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, 
manifolding or cutting of stencilZ—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone: ALgonquin 4-7490 


When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 
Special discounts to social organizations and teachers 
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province to relieve a great stored by the payment of 
deal of it. When there is a nagging debts. 
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organizations, with 195 offices in 135 cities 
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HIS is vacation time. 


Millions of people are 
away. Other millions are getting 
ready for trips—to mountains and 
seashore and lakes—to the coun- 
try or to foreign lands. 

Distance doesn’t matter any 
more. Your family may be scat- 
tered temporarily to the four 
winds—children at camp, mother 
visiting back home, father at the 
office—but all may be reunited 
again, instantly, by the simple 
calling of a number. 

The telephone helps in many 
ways to make your vacation 
happy and carefree. Say the 
word and it will run down to the 
store and do your last-minute 
shopping. Stop off at the railroad, 
bus or steamship oflice for infor- 
mation. Enable you to reserve 
hotel accommodations. Say good- 
bye to friends or carry a reassur- 
ing word of your safe arrival. 

Day or night you can be many 
places—quickly, efficiently, and 


at small cost—by telephone. 


OVERSEAS telephone rates to 


most countries are now reduced. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


HE shifting scene in the steel districts 
[: the CIO unionization drive gets 
under way is a current event described 
hily in the newspapers. It is also a new 
yapter in industrial history. On page 453 
shn A. Fitch, who has been a constant 
server and reporter of labor and steel 
nce the historic Pittsburgh Survey of 
907, interprets the forces, the issues and 
ae implications of today’s news from the 
eel towns. ; 


ERHAPS the most widely known issue 
of Survey Graphic ever published was 
he special number on Harlem over a decade 
go, of which Alain Locke, professor of 
hilosophy at Howard University, was guest 
sditor. Then Harlem’s hopes ran high; the 
epression had not yet struck the Negro 
community on the north end of Manhattan 
Island. Today, more than a year after the 
1935 Harlem riot, the report of the Mayor's 
Commission is complete and portions of it 
released. Again (page 457) Alain Locke 
views Harlem. The accumulated 
quences of hard times and Tammany have 
presented New York’s Fusion administra- 
tion, as well as Harlem’s own civic leaders, 
with a many-sided problem. 


THE Cordells look at Counties (page 
463). With the assistance of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, they present facts 
and figures for taxpayers to ponder. William 


ble delvers into contemporary Americana. 
‘They edit an annual volume of best essays, 
which Doubleday, Doran publish as Amet- 
ican Points of View and they have also 
edited the Pulitzer Prize Plays, and written 
Molders of American Thought in addition 
to many magazine articles. 
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EOPLE Without a Country (page 467) 

is the story of the non-Jewish refugees 
from Nazi Germany, a sequel to the article 
by William Rosenwald on the work of the 
Joint Distribution Committee (May Suzr- 
vey Graphic). From 1930 to 1934 Mrs. 
Cary was in the Quaker Bureau in Berlin; 
she has visited Germany every year since. 
She contributes regularly to the Baltimore 
Sun and is at present lecturing and leading 
round tables on international affairs. 


\W ITH the same delightful candor with 
which he “Middletowns’” the Canal 
Zone (page 470), where for five years he 
was director of research and curriculum in 
the Zone schools, Everett B. Sackett recites 
his own career. In 1904 at the age of three 
he heeded the advice of Horace Greeley and 
went west from Buffalo to St. Paul. Gradu- 
ated from Hamline University, he became a 
newspaper reporter, later got an M.A. at 
the University of Minnesota. Before he 
went to the Canal Zone he was a director 
of Junior Red Cross activities in Paris, and 
since his return he has become a research 
associate with that imposingly titled organi- 
zation, The Regent's Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York. He says: “My fam- 
ily life is a study of contrasts. In the mat- 
ter of children I am ultra-modern, with a 
score of 0; im the matter of wives I am 
mid-Victorian, with a score of 1.” 


Ee article by the editor, The Biggest 
Issue Is Employment (page 476) is di- 
rected to the special attention of social work- 
ers, but by no means intended for them 
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alone. It is a written version of his address 
before the National Conference of Social 
Work, which won the Pugsley Award of 
$250 as the outstanding address at this yeat’s 
meeting in Atlantic City. Many laymen do not 
realize that the participation of social work- 
ers in industrial statecraft is not a depres- 
sion novelty—they have counted, and must 
continue to count, in the planning of secure 
employment, as effectively as they have in 
cushioning the blow of joblessness since 
1929. 

Inserted in Mr. Kellogg's article, on page 
479, is an illustration of men’s and wo- 
men’s hands busy at various kinds of 
manual and white-collar work relief projects. 
Estelle Wolf, who made the studies, is state 
photographer for the Michigan WPA. Be- 
fore she took up photography she was in 
social work in Chicago. 


Ae oes editor, John Palmer Gavit, 
who covers foreign affairs in his regu- 
lar department Through Neighbors’ Door- 
ways (page 481), recently wrote to the of- 
fice from Hanover, N. H., where he was 
visiting Dartmouth College: “I like Han- 
over, and a college atmosphere is congenial. 
_.. When I was a little boy I had a kitten, 
taken from its mother before it had got 
through with her. Even after it became an 
old cat, it used to be forever nosing into 
fur rcugs—any kind of fur—looking for 
those sources of nourishment from which 
it was taken all too soon. I’m like that 
kitten: having been deprived in my youth 
of education, I can't resist the impulse to 
nose around in places where it is supposed 
to be!” 


; Wide Worl 


The drive to organize the steel workers begins at Homestead, forty-four years ago scene of a great labor conflict 
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Thunder on the Left and Right 
BY JOHN A. FITCH 


¢ HE steel industry will use its resources to the 

best of its ability to protect its employes and 

their families from intimidation, coercion and 

fiolence and to aid them in maintaining collective bar- 
zaining, free from interference from any source.” 

That was the message which the American Iron and 
Steel Institute conveyed to the public on July 1 in full 
page ads appearing in all the prominent newspapers of 
the country. A few days later the announcement was 
characterized by John L. Lewis, president of the miners 
union, as a “declaration of industrial and civil war.” 

“The industry,” he said, was thus pledging its “vast 
resources against the right of its workers to engage in 
self organization or modern collective bargaining.” 

Both before and after this reply to the leaders of the 
steel industry, Lewis was actively engaged in answering 
attack from another quarter. William Green had said, 
in answer to a reporter’s question, that the Steel Insti- 
tute’s challenge was not directed to “all labor, but only 
to those who are attempting to organize the steel indus- 
try.” This group, consisting of the United Mine Workers 
and eleven other unions under the name of the “Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization” was being placed on 
trial by the Executive Council of the A F of L. 

It is in this manner that the great organizing campaign 
of 1936 in the steel industry is getting under way. Con- 
tradiction follows paradox, allies become opponents, and 
even the meaning of words depends upon who it is that 
gives them utterance. The CIO says it is trying to make 
the steel industry recognize collective bargaining. The 
Iron and Steel Institute says it is trying to protect collect- 
ive bargaining against the CIO. The A F of L says that 
the organization campaign emanates from recalcitrant 
and rebellious elements within the ranks of organized 
labor. 

For a starting point in an 
attempt to see through this 
mass of contradictions the 
public statement of the Iron 
and Steel Institute will serve 
as well as any other. That 


The forces, issues and implications of today’s 
unionization drive in the steel towns, as seen 
by a social observer who has studied the labor 
problems of the steel industry for a generation 


was put forward in order to clarify the “position of the 
steel industry in the face of the threatened drive” to 
organize its employes, and it included the following 
criticisms of the methods and purposes of the or- 
ganizers: 


Persons and organizations not connected with the industry 
have taken charge of the campaign. 


There are many disturbing indications that the promoters 
of the campaign will employ coercion and intimidation of 
the employees in the industry and will foment strikes. 


The objective of the campaign is the “closed shop.” 


The “Outside” Organizers 


N HIS radio address of July 5, answering the charge 

of the Institute, John L. Lewis, chairman of the 
CIO, stated frankly that one objective “is to protect the 
members of our own organizations.” “We know,” he 
continued, “although we are now free men and women, 
that so long as millions of other industrial workers are 
without economic and political freedom, a condition 
exists which is a menace to our freedom.” 

But if the steel workers lack freedom, why may they 
not be trusted to demand it for themselves, as the coal 
miners did? John Lewis finds the answer in the policies 
and practices of the steel companies—“interference and 
coercion” through spying upon the workers and dis- 
charging those “who advocate any form of organiza- 
tion displeasing to the management.” 


Why [he asked] shouldn’t organized labor throw its in- 
fluence into this unequal situation? What chance have the 
steel workers to form a free and independent organization 
without the aid of organized labor? What opportunity will 
they have to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing except by an organization free from 
management control? 

The reasons, then, for the 
presence of outside organiz- 
ers in the steel industry are, 
first, the fear on the part of 
the labor movement that if 
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steel is not organized unions elsewhere will be destroyed, 
and, second, the inability of the unorganized steel work- 
ers without aid to meet the opposition of the organized 
steel industry. There is a third reason. The Amalgama- 
ted Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers was 
organized in 1876 out of craft unions going back to the 
sixties. In the critical period of the eighties and nineties 
it failed to adapt itself to an industry of changing tech- 
nique. It was started in the iron industry with its manual 
processes and craft tradition. When the steel industry 
took the center of the stage, a new set of conditions came 
into existence. Iron manufacture is to steel what a freight 
train on a one-track railroad is to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. The Amalgamated Association at the 
strategic moment in the eighties and nineties failed to 
adjust its tempo and found itself on a sidetrack. When, 
later, it tried to move out onto the main line it found the 
switch was locked. 

By that time great and powerful corporations had been 
formed which were prepared to crush unionism, or union 
men, if they showed their heads. From 
the Homestead strike of 1892, in which 
Carnegie and Frick broke the back of the 
Amalgamated Association, to 1933, when 
Section 7-a was’ put into the Recovery 
Act, steel workers were not free to join 
unions. Such an act was equivalent to a 
capital offense, and was punished by dis- 
charge and blacklist. 

For the last twenty-five years the union 
has held its place on the fringes of the in- 
dustry with a membership varying from 
4000 to 6000, and with no effective voice 
in the major plants of the steel industry. 
Because of this and because of its ineffect- 
ive leadership it was the A F of L which 
took charge of the organizing drive of 
1919. For the same reasons the leadership 
today is assumed by the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, which includes 
among: its twelve members the Amalga- 
mated Association. 

It would clarify the problem somewhat 
if information were available respecting the attitude of 
the “insiders” as well as that of the leaders. Such infor- 
mation is difficult to get in an unorganized industry. 
However, here are some straws that may help to indi- 
cate the direction of the wind: 

In 1934 when the Amalgamated Association was car- 
rying on an organizing campaign without outside help, 
and when there was talk of a strike, ten to fifteen thou- 
sand men working in the mills joined the union. When 
I visited South Chicago, Gary and the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict last fall, I found among the men now at work in the 
industry many former members of the Amalgamated 
Association and of other unions, and a goodly number 
who had never held union membership who were hop- 
ing for a resurgence of trade unionism in steel. In the 
face of the bitterest sort of opposition from the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Company, organization work has 
persisted under local leadership at the great Aliquippa 
plant of that company, near Pittsburgh. At Portsmouth, 
Ohio, more than 5000 men under the leadership of the 
Amalgamated Association, struck last month for the 
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William A. Irvin, president United States 
Steel Corporation 


right to bargain collectively through representatives 
their own choosing. 

Even more significant, possibly, are the developme 
in the company unions of which I wrote in the Sure 
Graphic last February. Not only is there a movement 
foot among the steel workers in some of the plants 
liberalize the company unions and make them genuin 
democratic instruments, but in other plants there : 
definite movements in the direction of trade unionis 
The company union representatives at the Gary pl 
voted 19 to 14 last December in favor of joining 1 
Amalgamated Association. In the South Chicago ple 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation the repres 
tatives led the way in organizing an independent uni 
This organization was reported on July 15 to have « 
cided to join the Amalgamated Association in a body 

In the Pittsburgh district the employe representativ 
elected under the company union plan in the plants 
the Carnegie-Illinois Company have held inter-ple 
conferences and have created a central committee | 


Photographs Harris & Ewi 


Eugene G. Grace, president Iron an 
Steel Institute 


bargaining in behalf of the workmen in all of the plan 
the failure of which will be noted later. In nearly eve 
steel manufacturing district, company unions are takit 
the initiative in asking for wage increases. 

On the other hand, a visit to the steel towns, partic 
larly around Chicago, reveals a considerable amount | 
suspicion of the A F of L and a greater amount of 1] 
Amalgamated Association itself. A part of this is dt 
to isolation from the labor movement and the reading « 
newspapers unfriendly to it. A part is obviously due | 
the failure of the strike of 1919. 


The Closed Shop 
Bie taking up the charge that the objective « 


the organizers is the “closed shop,” it might | 
well to give a thought to “collective bargaining.” Bot 
sides say they are for it. The Steel Institute “believe: 
in it and says that it is “in effect throughout the it 
dustry.” 
The reference here is, of course, to the compan 
unions. These institutions have brought some benef: 
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to the steel workers. It was an official of one of the 
creat steel companies who gave evidence of their useful- 
hess at the same time that he unconsciously revealed the 
unbelievably backward policy existing before their crea- 
tion when he said to me, “At first the men were hesi- 
tant about stating their grievances, for fear they'd get 
their blocks knocked off”; but when they became con- 
vinced that it would be safe, individual complaints be- 
gan to pour in. 

It will be agreed, I think, that the status of a worker 
is better in a plant where he may give expression to his 
complaints than in one where he imperils his position 
by doing so. It is also a fact that many petty annoyances 
have been removed and individual grievances adjusted 
under the company union plans. But to say that they 
provide a vehicle for genuine collective bargaining is to 
fly in the face of the known facts. I outlined some of 
these facts in the February Survey Graphic. Others have 


Chairman John L. Lewis, of the ClO; chairman Philip Murray of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee; director John Brophy of the ClO 
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Secretary Frank Morrison and President William Green of the A F of L 


come to my attention since. Briefly, the 
reasons for doubting the possibility of 
collective bargaining through company 
unions are these: 

The company unions in the steel in- 
dustry were neither asked for nor devised 
by the workers. Most of them were has- 
tily set up by the companies in June 1933 
in order to make an appearance of com- 
plying with Section 7-a of the Recovery 
Act. The presidents of the various sub- 
sidiary companies of the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration wrote almost identical letters to 
their employes, saying: 


It gives me pleasure to announce that 
the . ..... Company [Illinois Steel, for 
example] has inaugurated a plan for em- 
ploye representation. 


In the second place, company unions 
in the steel industry, as in most cases 
elsewhere, are not unions in the sense of 
organizations of employes. So far as the 
rank and file are concerned, company unions are de- 
vices for holding elections. The workers as such hold 
no meetings and have no means of reaching a collective 
opinion or giving advice or instruction to their repre- 
sentatives. In some cases, the representatives hold meet- 
ings and exchange opinions before meeting the manage- 
ment representatives. In others, even that opportunity 
is lacking. 

Third, the company union provides no basic bargain- 
ing strength. The representatives deal with the manage- 
ment which controls their jobs. The power to fire is not 
countered by the power to strike. Theoretically, a com- 
pany union could strike, but it lacks the facilities for 
striking both because it has no treasury and because it 
has no connection with outside labor groups which 
might come to its aid. 

The best test of the capacity of the company unions 
for collective bargaining appears in the efforts in that 
direction by the employe representatives. 
Last fall and winter the company unions 
in the steel industry showed an unpre- 
cedented degree of independence by ask- 
ing for wage increases. Every such re- 
quest, as far as I have been able to learn, 
was refused and that ended the matter. 

I have previously shown how impos- 
sible it is for the company unions to bar- 
gain over wages where the employer is a 
corporation with many plants. All that 
the local representatives can do is to ask 
for a wage increase from a manager 
who is helpless to alter the policy of the 
company. For a request of this sort to be 
effective the representatives of all the 
plants of a corporation must approach 
the management of the corporation itself. 

This spring the representatives of five 
plants of the Carnegie-Illinois Company 
in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown district 
created a central committee consisting of 
delegates from each plant to act as the 
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bargaining agency for the district. They met with Presi- 
dent Fairless to discuss the question of a referendum 
to determine whether the employes wanted such a com- 
mittee to function in their behalf. Mr. Fairless refused 
to recognize the committee on the ground that it is not 
provided for in the plan. At the same time he discour- 
aged holding the referendum and it did not take place. 

In view of the questionable character of the “collect- 
ive bargaining” now “in effect throughout the indus- 
try” it seems to me conceivable that the organization 
movement might have as its objective “genuine collect- 
ive bargaining” whether under the closed shop or not. 

But the Steel Institute would condemn the movement 
by saying that the objective is the “closed shop.” That, 
after all, is a strange objection for the steel industry to 
raise. Its devotion to the “open shop” is such that it has, 
at times, refused to sell steel to building contractors em- 
ploying union labor. In 1919 it opposed the organizing 
campaign by discharging men who joined the unions. 
That is what Jones and Laughlin, one of the largest 
“independent” producers, were doing as recently as Janu- 
ary 1936, according to the National Labor Relations 
Board, and the steel organizers say that they were fol- 
lowing the same policy in July. Last winter a steel ex- 
ecutive told me that his company was not then discharg- 
ing men who joined unions, but would do so if it be- 
came necessary in combatting “our enemy, the A F 
reyes 

On August 15, 1933, the presidents of six steel com- 
panies, U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, Inland, Sloss- 
Shefheld and Ernest Weir’s National Steel Company, 
withdrew from a conference in Washington called by 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, when William Green ap- 
peared in response to an invitation as labor adviser to 
the National Recovery Administration. 

In January 1935 the U. S. Steel Corporation, through its 
subsidiaries the Carnegie and Illinois Steel Companies, 
was resorting to the courts to prevent the Steel Labor 
Relations Board from holding elections to determine 
what agencies their employes preferred for collective 
bargaining purposes. Their company unions appeared 
in these court proceedings to oppose the holding of 
elections. Although without funds (the employes not 
being required “to pay tribute for the right to work”) 
they were represented by Frank J. Hogan of Washing- 
ton, D.C., best known perhaps as counsel for Andrew 
Mellon in his income tax argument with the govern- 
ment. 

Wherever the question has come up, the steel com- 
panies have gone into court to prevent the holding of 
elections under government auspices to determine 
through what agency—company union or trade union— 
their employes preferred to bargain. In a decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board, dated February 24, 
1936, relating to the Pittsburgh Steel Company, we read 
that local organizations of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion in their plants asked for recognition in July 1934 
and again in April 1935. “At both times the company 
refused to recognize them on the basis that the company 
had no knowledge as to how many persons desired the 
lodges to represent them.” 

Yet in both cases the company appealed to the courts 
to prevent an election which would have given them 
that very information. 
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I do not know whether the successful unionization ¢ 
the steel industry will result in a demand for the clo 
shop. I do not know how the Steel Institute knows 
There have been no conferences between the Institu 
and the union leaders. When and if the steel worke 
have become members of a union they will, in all prob: 
bility, ask for a conference with the steel executives fc 
the purpose of presenting their requests. If they shoul 
then demand the closed shop, they would merely be pur 
ting into effect the lesson they have been taught by th 
steel companies themselves. | 


What the Workers Want 


OR am I able to say what other requests will b 

made when the collective bargaining conference 
are held. I can only conjecture. In 1919 the principa 
issues were first, the 12-hour day, and the 7-day week 
second, wages; third, recognition of the union. 

I do not anticipate that working hours will figur 
prominently in any negotiations there may be. The 12 
hour day and the 7-day week are practically gone. It 
May 1936, according to the Iron and Steel Institute, aver 
age weekly hours in the steel industry were 40.5. Ye 
each week in that month nearly 13,000 workers, on ths 
average, exceeded 8 hours daily, and about 7000 workec 
more than 6 days each week. These were about 3 percen 
and 11% percent, respectively, of all the employes—no 
a large proportion, but something still remains to b 
done, apparently, about working hours in steel. 

The wage question cannot fail to be an issue. Thi 
company unions have been asking for wage increase: 
since early last fall, without effect. They have securec 
one curious concession:' Some of the companies hav: 
granted a week’s vacation with pay. Since nobody in th: 
steel industry has worked 52 weeks in a year since 1929 
nor expects to in the near future, this concession woulc 
seem to be more in the nature of a bonus than anything 
else. 

In March 1935, according to the U. S. Bureau of Labo. 
Statistics, average weekly earnings in eight department: 
of the steel industry ranged from $17.68 in billet mills 
to $25.84 in open hearth furnaces. 

At the present time hourly rates for common labor in 
the steel industry range from 27% cents in the South tc 
47 cents in Pittsburgh and Chicago. It is 41 cents in Beth 
lehem, Pennsylvania. A man working 40 hours a week 
would thus: receive as a year’s income, if he worked 5z 
full weeks, $572 in Birmingham, Alabama; $853 in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and $978 in Pittsburgh o1 
Chicago. 

Reports from the field to the Iron and Steel Institute 
show that the average hourly earnings of 406,000 steel 
workers in the first five months of 1936 was 65.6 cents. 
and that they averaged 38.5 hours a week. By May the 
average had risen to 40.5 hours per week. If these men 
should increase their weekly hours from now on so a: 
to round out an average of 40 hours for the whole year. 
the average income for all steel workers will be in 1936 
$1364.48. 

I think, therefore, that the wage question will be one 
of the issues. Recognition of the union will, of course, 
be another one. 

Thus the issues of 1919 reappear, with different em- 
phases. (Continued on page 487) 
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Harlem: Dark 


BY ALAIN LOCKE 


LEVEN brief years ago Harlem was full of the 
thrill and ferment of sudden progress and pros- 
perity; and Survey Graphic sounded the tocsin of 

he emergence of a “new Negro” and the onset of a 
‘Negro renaissance.” Today, with that same Harlem 
srostrate_in the grip of the depression and throes of so- 
‘ial unrest, we confront the sobering facts of a serious 
relapse and premature setback; indeed, find it hard to 
believe that the rosy enthusiasms and hopes of 1925 were 
more than bright illusions or a cruelly deceptive mirage. 
Yet after all there was a renaissance, with its poetic spurt 
of cultural and spiritual advance, vital with significant 
but uneven accomplishments; what we face in Harlem 
today is the first scene of the next act—the prosy ordeal 
of the reformation with its stubborn tasks of economic 
reconstruction and social and civic reform. 
Curtain-raiser to the reformation was the Harlem riot 
of March 19 and 20, 1935; variously diagnosed as a 
depression spasm, a Ghetto mutiny, a radical plot and 
dress rehearsal of proletarian revolution. Whichever it 
was, like a revealing flash 
of lightning it etched on 
the public mind another 
Harlem than the bright 
surface Harlem of the 
night clubs, cabaret tours 
and arty magazines, a Har- 
lem that the social worker 
knew all along but had not 
been able to dramatize, a 
Harlem, too, that the rad- 
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The Harlem riot of 1935, now the subject of a 
comprehensive report, demonstrated that ‘‘the 
Negro is not merely the man who shouldn't be 
forgotten; he is the man who cannot safely be 
ignored.” Alain Locke, early interpreter of 
the New Harlem in a special issue of Survey 
Graphic, here pictures the Harlem of hard times 


James L. Allen 


Weather- Vane 


ical press and street-corner orator had been pointing out 
but in all too incredible exaggerations and none too con- 
vincing shouts. 

In the perspective of time, especially if the situation is 
handled constructively, we shall be grateful for that light- 
ning-flash which brought the first vivid realization of 
the actual predicament of the mass life in Harlem and 
for the echoing after-peals of thunder that have since 
broken our placid silence and Pollyanna complacency 
about it. For no cultural advance is safe without some 
sound economic underpinning, the foundation of a de- 
cent and reasonably secure average standard of living; 
and no emerging élite—artistic, professional or mercan- 
tile—can suspend itself in thin air over the abyss of a 
mass of unemployed stranded in an over-expensive, dis- 
ease- and crime-ridden slum. It is easier to dally over 
black Bohemia or revel in the hardy survivals of Negro 
art and culture than to contemplate this dark Harlem 
of semi-starvation, mass exploitation and seething unrest. 
But turn we must. For there is no cure or saving magic 
in poetry and art, an 
emerging generation of 
talent, or in international 
prestige and interracial rec- 
ognition, for unemploy- 
ment or precarious mar- 
ginal employment, for 
high rents, high mortality 
rates, civic neglect, capital- 
istic exploitation on the one 
hand and radical exploita- 
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tion on the other. Yet for some years now Harlem has 
been subject to all this deep undertow as against the sur- 
face advance of the few bright years of prosperity. Today 
instead of applause and publicity, Harlem needs con- 
structive social care, fundamental community develop- 
ment and planning, and above all statesman-like civic 
handling. 


MMEDIATELY after the March riot, Mayor La 

Guardia appointed a representative bi-racial Commis- 
sion of Investigation, headed by an esteemed Negro 
citizen, Dr. Charles H. Roberts. After 21 public and 4 
closed hearings conducted with strategic liberality by 
Arthur Garfield Hays, and nearly a year’s investigation 
by subcommissions on Health and Hospitalization, 
Housing, Crime and Delinquency and Police, Schools, 
the Social Services and Relief Agencies, a general report 
has been assembled under the direction of E. Franklin 
Frazier, professor of sociology at Howard University, 
which was filed with the Mayor March 31, 1936, just a 
few days after the first anniversary of the riots. A. pre- 
liminary section on the causes of the riot has been pub- 
lished, and several other sections have found their way 

publication, some regrettably in garbled form. The 
public awaits the full and official publication of what 
is, without doubt, an important document on the pres- 
ent state of Harlem. When published, the findings will 
shock the general public and all but the few social ex- 
perts already familiar with the grave economic need 


In the path of the riot on the night of March 19, 1935 
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and social adjustment in Harlem and the inadequacil 
of short-sighted provisions in basic civic facilities € 
schools, hospitals, health centers, housing control and th 
like,—a legacy of neglect from the tena, happy-go-luck 
days of Tammany- controlled city government. Now wit 
a socially-minded city and national government the pro: 
pects of Negro Harlem—and for that matter all hand 
capped sections—are infinitely brighter. 

But there is evidence that the present city administré 
tion is losing no time in acting to improve the Harler 
situation; partly no doubt upon the specific findings an 
recommendations of the recent investigation, but largel 
from previous plans, seriously delayed by lack of capita 
funds or federal subsidies such as are now financin, 
some of the major items of the reform program. Withi 
recent months, in some cases weeks, Harlem’s urgen 
community needs have been recognized in the recondi 
tioning of its sorely inadequate and formerly over 
crowded municipal hospital, the completion and equip 
ment of a long delayed woman’s hospital pavilion ap 
proximately doubling the bed capacity of the Harlen 
Hospital, the remodelling of a temporary out-patient de 
partment, and the recommendation by the Commissione 
of Hospitals of a new out-patient building and of plan 
for a new independent hospital plant. Similarly, in th 
school system’s 1937 budget two new school plants fo 
Harlem have been incorporated. On June 20, the Mayo 
and the Secretary of the Interior spoke at the dedicatios 
of the foundations of the new Harlem River housing 
project, which will afford model housing fo 
574 low income families with also a nurser 
school, community playground, model recrea 
tion and health clinic facilies—a $4,700,00! 
PWA project. On June 24, the Mayor drov: 
the last foundation piling for another PWA 
project, the $240,000 district health clinic fo 
the badly congested Central Harlem section 
where the incidence of tuberculosis, socia 
disease and infant mortality is alarmingh 
high, and announced the appointment of a1 
experienced Negro physician as head officer 
It has been announced that a stipulation hac 
been incorporated in the contract specifica 
tions for these new public works that Negr« 
skilled labor was to have its fair share o: 
consideration. 

All this indicates a new and praiseworthy 
civic regard for Harlem welfare, contrastins 
sharply with previous long-standing neglect 
The Commission in complaining of presen 
conditions is careful to make plain that th 
present city administration has inherited mos: 
of them and that, therefore, they are not tc 
be laid at its door. Yet they are on its door. 
step, waiting immediate attention and al 
possible relief. The conditions are a reproach 
not only to previous politically minded mu 
nicipal administrations but also to the apathy 
and lack of public-mindedness on the part 
of Harlem’s Negro politicians and many pro: 
fessional leaders who either did not know o1 
care about the condition of the masses. 

Recent improvements will make some sec 
tions of the Commission’s report contrary tc 
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-esent fact when it appears, 
ut few will care to cavil 
jout that. Yet, both for the 
scord and for the sake of 
omparison, the situation as 
4e Commission found it 
hould be known. Harlem 
aay not be disposed to look 
aft horses in the mouth, 
hough a few professional 
igitators may. Clearly the 
yresent administration is 
now aware of Harlem’s ob- 
jective needs and is taking 
steps to meet some of them. 
Mayor La Guardia, speaking 
at the housing ceremony, 
said: “We cannot be ex- 
pected to correct in a day the 
mistakes and omissions of 
the past fifty years. But we 
are going places and carry- 
ing out a definite program. 
While the critics have been 
throwing stones, I have been 
laying bricks.” But admit- 
tedly the situation is still in- 
adequately provided _ for 
even when present plans and 
immediate prospects are carried out; compounding the 
actual need is a swelling sense of grievance over past 
civic neglect and proscription. A long-range plan of civic 
improvements in low-cost housing, and slum clearance, 
in further hospital and health clinic facilities, recreation, 
library and adult education centers, auxiliary school agen- 
cies is imperatively necessary. And in certain city depart- 
ments a clearer policy of fair play is needed, not so much 
with regard to the inclusion of Negroes in municipal 
posts—though that too is important—as in their con- 
sideration for executive and advisory appointments 
where they can constructively influence municipal poli- 
cies and remedial measures for the Harlem constituency. 
One of the fatal gaps between good intentions and good 
performance is in this matter of local administrators, 
where often an executive policy officially promulgated 
gets short circuited into discrimination at the point of 
practical application. Negroes are often accused of race 
chauvinism in their almost fanatical insistence upon race 
representatives on executive boards and in councils of 
policy, but the principle of this vital safeguard is of 
manifest importance. Especially in situations of accumu- 
lated wrong and distrust, mere practical expediency 
requires public assurance and reassurance. 


HE riot itself might never have occurred had such 

imponderables been taken into consideration. Its 
‘mmediate causes were trivial,—the theft of a ten-cent 
pocket-knife by a Negro lad of sixteen in Kresge’s de- 
partment store on 125 Street. It was rumored that the 
boy had been beaten in the basement by store detectives 
and was gravely injured or dead; by tragic coincidence 
an ambulance called to treat one of the Kresge employes, 
whose hand the boy had bitten, seemed to confirm the 
rumor and a hearse left temporarily outside its garage 
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A. H. Greene for Photo League 


Harlem's unemployed spend most of their time on the crowded streets 


in an alley at rear of the store to corroborate this. As a 
matter of fact the boy had given back the stolen knife 
and had been released through the basement door. But 
;t must be remembered that this store, though the bulk 
of its trade was with Negroes, has always discriminated 
against Negroes in employment. Shortly before the riot 
it had been the objective of a picketing campaign for the 
employment of Negro store clerks, had grudgingly made 
the concession of a few such jobs and then transferred 
the so-called “clerks” to service at the lunch counter. 
While the original culprit slept peacefully at home, a 
community of 200,000 was suddenly in the throes of 
serious riots through the night, with actual loss of life, 
many injuries to police and citizens, destruction of prop- 
erty, and a serious aftermath of public grievance and 
anger. The careful report of the Commission on this 
occurrence correctly places the blame far beyond the im- 
mediate precipitating incidents. It was not the unfortun- 
ate rumors, but the state of mind on which they fell; 
not the inflammatory leaflets issued several hours after 
the rioting had begun by the Young Liberators, a radical 
Negro defense organization, or the other broadside dis- 
tributed a little later by the Young Communist League, 
but the sense of grievance and injustice that they could 
depend on touching to the quick by any recital of fresh 
wrong and injustice. 

The report finds that the outbreak was spontaneous 
and unpremeditated; that it was not a race riot in the 
sense of physical conflict between white and colored 

roups; that it was not instigated by Communists, 
though they sought to profit by it and circulated a false 
and misleading leaflet after the riots were well under- 
way; that the work of the police was by no means be- 
yond criticism; and that this sudden breach of the public 
order was the result of a highly emotional situation 
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At home in the kitchen of a better than average tenement house 


among the colored people of Harlem, due in part to the 
nervous strain of years of unemployment and _inse- 
curity. “. . . Its distinguishing feature was an attack 
upon property rather than persons, and resentment 
against whites who, while exploiting Negroes, denied 
them an opportunity to work.” The report warns of 
possible future recurrences, offering as the only safe 
remedy the definite betterment of economic and civic 
conditions which, until improved, make Harlem a “fer- 
tile field for radical and other propaganda.” 

It is futile, [the report continues] to condemn the propa- 
gandists or to denounce them for fishing in troubled waters. 
The only answer is to eliminate the evils upon which they 
base their arguments. The blame belongs to a society that 
tolerates inadequate and often wretched housing, inadequate 
and inefficient schools and other public facilities, unemploy- 


Model housing for 574 low- 
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A. H. Greene for Photo League 


ment, unduly high rents, the lack 
recreation grounds, discrimination jj 
industry and the public utilities in 7} 
employment of colored people, bruta 
and lack of courtesy by police. As leq 
as these conditions remain, the pul4 


i 


order can not and will not be safe. © 

Despite this clear diagnosis, the} 
are those even in official circles wi} 
insist upon a more direct connectitl 
between Harlem’s restless temp 
and radical propaganda. To do } 
seriously misconstrues the -situati 
by inverting the real order of ca 
and effect. Discrimination and inj 
tice are the causes, not radicalise 
But to neglect the symptoms, } 
ignore the grievances will be 1 
spread radicalism. Violence will & 
an inevitable result. Eleven years age 
in the Harlem issue of Surve 
Graphic, the writer said: i 

Fundamentally, for the present, thi 
Negro is radical only on race matter’ 
in other words, a forced radical, a sociz 
protestant rather than a genuine rad! 
cal. Yet under further pressure and in 
justice iconoclastic thought and motives will inevitably in 
crease. Harlem’s quixotic radicalisms call for their ounce 0 
democracy today lest tomorrow they be beyond cure. 

That statement needs underscoring today, when aspect 
of discrimination, chronic through the years, becom 
acute under the extra pressure of the depression. At sucl 
a time special—perhaps even heroic—remedy become 
necessary where preventive long term treatment shoul 
and could have been the scientific course. It follows tha 
at this stage both the basic disease and its many compli 
cations as well must be treated. Obviously both long anc 
short term measures are indicated, from the temporar 
palliative that allays inflamed public opinion to the lon; 
range community planning which requires years fo 
development and application. The Commission repor 
spreads its recommendations over just such a wide range 
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Courtesy N. Y. City Housing Authori 


income families will be provided by this project. Foundations were dedicated in June 
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Courtesy N. ‘YY, Department of Hospitals 


The New York Department of Hospitals points with pride to the improvement of Harlem Hospital. The new Women's Pavilion 


is particularly wise and sound, even at the risk of 
ypearing doctrinaire, in pointing to the Negro’s eco- 
ymic exploitation through the employment policy of 
¢ whole community as the basic economic disease, and 
segregation as inducing the radical complications. Un- 
ke many such reports this one does not overlook funda- 
entals, and in that respect renders a service of truly 
ientific and permanent value. 
“'T follows then that Harlem’s most acute problem is 
employment. Not mere job occupancy, but rather a 
fting of its economic earning power through less dis- 
‘iminatory job distribution. A careful analysis of job 
itegories and employment trends makes this clear and 
the basis for the rather startling suggestion that the 
wunicipality grapple with the traditionally non-govern- 
rental problem of the right to work according to ability. 
Cnowing of course that the city cannot directly control 
he private labor market, the report nevertheless suggests, 
s a long term policy, measures of indirect control. It 
uggests that the city enact an ordinance that no munici- 
al contracts be given to 
irms or corporations that 
liscriminate, racially or 


available. The PWA housing project for Harlem sets the 
proper but daring precedent of specifying that the em- 
ployment of less than one third skilled Negro labor will 
constitute prima facie evidence of discrimination, and 
furnish grounds for disciplinary action against the con- 
tractor. Revolutionary as all this may seem, it goes to 
the economic roots of the race issue, and boldly carries 
the principle of the Fourteenth Amendment into the 
economic field. Typical is the report of the New York 
Edison Company with 65 Negroes in its employ out of 
10,000 and the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. with 213 Negroes 
out of a total of 16,000 employes. It is such an industrial 
policy that brings, in the words of the report, “a certain 
retribution upon a community that discriminates against 
the Negro worker through the money it must spend 
upon him in the form of relief.” 


y {HE common sense and logic of such a position be- 
|. come obvious when a community has to pay the 
indirect costs of labor discrimination in relief to the vic- 


“tims of insecure and marginal employment. Definite 


proof of this economic in- 
equality is seen in the 
disproportionate number 


therwise, against work- 
rs, and that in its con- 
racts with the public 
itilities it make provisions 
nd reservations which 
vill prevent flagrant labor 
discrimination. It further 
suggests that the city itself 
1s an employer set a good 
example, not merely by 
the number of Negroes 
employed but by widen- 
ing the range of jobs 
filled by Negroes. This is 
a particularly pointed sug- 
gestion in view of the fact 
that the relatively small 
quota of Negroes in the 
New York city service, 
2.2 percent in 1920 had 
fallen to 1.4 percent in 
1930, the latest figure 
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SOME RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE REPORT 


Increased hospital and health clinic facilities to combat dis- 
proportionate disease in the densely populated Negro areas. 


Recommended reorganization of Harlem hospitals and wider 
admission of Negro physicians to staff appointments, internes’ 
posts and educational facilities at all other municipal hospitals. 


New health center for Central Harlem District similar to East 
Harlem Center and a Negro supervisory health officer {the 
latter already agreed to by Commissioner Rice). 


Additional school buildings and extra educational facilities 
for vocational guidance, visiting teachers, and playgrounds. 
{The comparative absence of racial discrimination in the school 
system is one of the bright features of the report.} 


Housing legislation and additional low cost housing projects 
in line with recommendations of the report. Additional PWA 
and federal grants must be sought for such projects. 


Relaxing of the present tension in public opinion about the 
policy and attitude of the police in Harlem. The report 
recommends a Citizens’ Public Safety Committee not only to 
cooperate with the Police Commissioner as an advisory body 
but as a board of complaint in cases of suspected police 
brutality or reputed violations of citizens’ rights. 


of Negroes on New York 
City relief rolls. Ten per- 
cent of the Negro popula- 
tion is on relief, over dou- 
ble its relative population 
of 4 percent. It has been 
further evidenced in the 
difficulties encountered by 
Negro workers with 
skilled vocational training 
and experience in se- 
curing work relief assign- 
ments except as unskilled 
laborers. Negroes did not 
receive their proportion- 
ate share of work relief 
jobs even in sections pre- 
dominantly Negro, and 
in sections predominantly 
white Negro home relief 
clients were not given 
their proportional share 
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of referral assignments to work relief jobs. Many skilled 
Negro workers had either to accept places in the un- 
skilled ranks or go back to the home relief rolls as “un- 
employables.” Of the employables in New York City on 
relief the year preceding the riot, 14 percent or 58,950 
were Negroes. 

Most of the complaints of discrimination in the relief 
services have occurred in the work relief sections, where 
finally an advisory committee on Negro problems was 
appointed, and in the matter of personnel policies of the 
Emergency Relief Bureau itself. In home relief, the in- 
vestigation found substantial fairness and little or no 
justifiable complaint. Negroes have been employed in the 
relief services at a ratio almost double their percentage 
in the city’s population, incidentally affording indirect evi- 
dence of the disproportionate amount of unemployment 
among Negroes with relatively high grade qualifications. 
There was some complaint, according to the report, about 
their slow admission to higher administration grades, 
especially the strategic positions of occupational clerks, 
a type of position vital for initiating any broader policy 
of labor classification for Negro eligibles. Recently, 
Mayor La Guardia announced the appointment of Dr. 
John H. Johnson, rector of St. Martin’s Episcopal Church, 
as the sixth member of the Emergency Relief Bureau. 


OUSING is the most serious special community 

problem of Harlem. The Negro’s labor short 
dollar is further clipped by the exorbitant rentals char- 
acteristic of the segregated areas where most Negroes 
must reside. Whereas rents should approximate 20 per- 
cent of family income, and generally tend to do so, in 
Harlem they average nearly double or 40 percent. Model 
housing does not begin to touch the real mass need 
either as slum clearance or low cost housing until it 
brings the average rental down to $5 to $7 per room 
per month. The Dunbar Apartments, erected some years 
back with Rockefeller subsidy, could not meet this need 
although at the time it gave middle-class Harlem a real 
lift in the direction of decent housing and neighborhood 


conditions. The new Harlem River Houses, to be erect} | 
with federal subsidy, will be the first model housing} 
reach the class that needs it most. The New York Hoi, 
ing Authority deserves great credit for initiation I 
for the principle of local Negro advice and promis| |} 
Negro management which it has adopted. Harlem} | 
appreciative response was clearly evident at the rece’ 
cornerstone-laying when Secretary Ickes, Mayor 
Guardia and Commissioner Langdon Post of the Tem] 
ment House Department endorsed the principle of bri i 
ing modern housing to the congested sections of Harler 
Secretary Ickes said: “The record of American: housif| 
is proof positive of one thing. Private initiative canne 
unaided, properly house our low income families. It 
simply not in the cards. It can mulct unenviable profi 
by housing our people badly; it cannot make money B| 
housing them well.” That holds a fortiori for the Negni| 
But when the federally aided scheme has demonstrate 
its social and humane objectives, cut the cost of crim) 
and juvenile delinquency, exerted its remedial influenm | 
on other negative social forces, including racial disco 
tent, the subsidizing of still larger scale projects by th 
state and municipality will be wisely charged off to theil 
proper balances in the saner bookkeeping of an intelli 
gently social-minded community. The Commission’g 
subcommission on housing under Morris L. Ernst wal 
very active in its advocacy of progressive housing legis 
lation before the State Legislature, and considerable 
progress in condemning old-law tenements and in slum 
clearance projects is contemplated under the progressive 
state legislation for which the Harlem investigatiot 
housing commission was directly responsible. 


EALTH is the second great problem and diseas 

the second grim link in the Ghetto chain whic 
fetters Harlem life. Central Harlem’s rate of infant mot 
tality, tuberculosis, and venereal disease is expectedly higl 
and in direct proportion to areas of congestion and pov 
erty. Harlem’s hospital and health facilities were handi 
capped over a period of (Continued on page 493 


Wendell McRae Ge Y. Urbankiesa 


Fortunate are the youngsters who can take advantage of the recreational activities provided by the New York Urban League 
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~ Taxpayer, 


eet Your County 


BY WILLIAM AND KATHRYN CORDELL 


NOUNTY government 
is our greatest national 
JZ extravagance. Before 
| provision for the needy 
mployed broke down 
er the impact of the de- 


sion, calling for vast federal appropriations for relief, 
national government spent only one-third of the $13 
on dollars which then represented the total annual 
of all government units. The other two-thirds went 
the maintenance of our separate units of government 
ur states, cities, villages, towns, boroughs, townships; 
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-OHN JONES, a farmer living in Hen- 
rico County, Virginia is not hesitant in 
telling you what he thinks of the 

inty manager plan. In the first year after 

- county manager was appointed there, 

nes’ county tax bill was reduced by more 

19 one-fourth. His children went to 

1001 nine months instead of eight which 

s all the county had been able to afford 

= year previous. For many years, as his 

: bill had grown before that, Jones won- 

red vaguely how much of this increasing 

st was justified. With the depression it 
came a serious matter. Jones managed to 
rape up enough to pay his taxes each year 
1c this was not true of his neighbors. In 

130 more than 13 percent of the taxes in 

enrico County were not collected and by 

e end of 1933 this had increased to 22 

‘cent, It was natural for citizens to ask 

hether the cost of running the county 

uld not be cut down. 

It took no profound student of govern- 

ent to see places where it might be pos- 
ble to save money. For instance, there 
ere four separate road forces in the coun- 
, each with its own equipment. The coun- 
was governed by a board of supervisors, 
ne elected from each of four districts. 

‘hey had equal authority and each guarded 

is prerogatives jealously. Each wanted to 

eep for himself control over the road jobs 

1 his district and the purchase of equip- 

lent. 

A grand jury investigation in 1932 point- 
d out many sources of waste as marked as 
his one, and the state auditor of public 
ccounts, after an examination of the fiscal 
nethods of the county, denounced them in 
cathing terms. 

It takes citizens a long time to reach the 
‘reform” stage, but once there, they act 
with determination. Jones and his neighbors 
yrganized the Henrico Citizens’ League, a 
1on-partisan association, and plunged into 
1 campaign for a county manager plan. It 
was a real struggle with the courthouse 
crowd fighting every foot of the way. Even 
xfter the county manager plan won at the 
polls in September, 1933, the fight was not 
over. The old board of supervisors, some 
of whom had bitterly fought adoption of 
the new government and whose terms had 
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Our final seat of local liberty is a 17th Cen- 
tury antique, say these observers, pointing 
out how taxpayers can begin close home 
to get their money's worth of government 


$7.73 to $54.41. 


AN EXHIBIT: 


HENRICO COUNTY 


not expired, insisted that it was their right 
to appoint the manager. The Citizens’ 
League wanted the new government to be- 
gin with a new election of supervisors. The 
courts decided that a new election could be 
held and at the election four independent 
candidates supported by the League were 
chosen to inaugurate the new form of 
government. 

Willard F. Day, city manager of Staun- 
ton, Virginia was appointed county manager. 
The first budget he presented provided a 
reduction of 26 percent in the general county 
levy which, it was explained, would be pos- 
sible through savings effected through re- 
organization of the administrative functions 
of the county. 

A department of finance took over the 
work of the county treasurer and the com- 
missioner of revenue whose offices were 
abolished by the statute setting up the 
county manager form of government. The 
director of finance at the head of the new 
department was appointed at a salary of less 
than one-fourth that of the two officials re- 
placed and the department was operated the 
first year at a saving of more than $11,000 
over the cost of the former system. 

Four deputy treasurers or tax collectors 
were dispensed with. The manager found 
that taxes could be collected more effectively 
by sending out a series of tax collection let- 
ters and enforcing the tax laws which pro- 
vided that vendors selling supplies to the 
county and also county employes must pay 
their taxes before they could receive war- 
rants in payment of their accounts or services. 
A “tax budget” plan under which taxpayers 
were permitted to pay their taxes in ten in- 
stallments helped considerably. Tax de- 
linquency which had been steadily increasing 
‘over a five-year period before the county 
manager began work, was checked and at 
the end of the first year of manager govern- 
ment a decrease in uncollected taxes of 5.25 


our school districts, and our 
3070 counties. Each of these 
units has the power of direct 
taxation to carry on its own 
affairs. The increase in the 
cost of local government is 


shown by comparing the figures for 1890, when the ex- 
penditures of all local units in the nation totaled $487,- 
000,000 and for 1927, when local government costs had 
mounted to $6,454,000,000—a per capita increase from 


The depression has cut the sums spent by local units 


percent was noted. 

The four district road forces were abol- 
ished and a county unit system adopted 
composed of two maintenance crews and a 
construction force covering all new road 
work in the county. Under this system one 
less road superintendent was needed and 
the road equipment utilized more econom- 
ically. An equipment depot was constructed 
for the maintenance and repair of all road 
equipment and for motor equipment of 
other departments including school busses. 
Formerly the equipment was maintained 
and repaired at private repair shops 
throughout the county. Gas and oil is now 
purchased at wholesale. 

Centralized purchasing was installed cov- 
ering supplies used by all departments 
including the schools. Cash discounts for 
prompt payment in one year amounted to 
$1,167 and funds on time deposit in the 
banks earned $872 interest. 

A department of public welfare was 
established utilizing the organization built 
by the Henrico Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and a program of work relief on 
the county roads and repairing and main- 
taining county school buildings was set 
into operation quickly. 

The police force was reorganized under 
the direction and control of the sheriff. 
Nine police cars were equipped with radio 
operating in cooperation with a new short- 
wave station installed by the city of 
Richmond. 

A local health unit was set up in the 
county to be administered by the county. 
Two additional trained health nurses were 
added to the staff giving more complete 
supervision of cases of communicable dis- 
ease and making possible the extension of 
all lines of public health activities in the 


county. 
Expenditures for the first year of man- 
ager government were approximately 


$37,000 less than the receipts. Three debt 
deficits inherited from the former adminis- 
tration were reduced and one wiped out. 

Less cost and more services for his tax 
dollar sound good to John Jones in Hen- 
rico. Let people say that the county man- 
ager plan is new fangled and unworkable. 
John Jones knows better. 
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partly through reform and reorganization of city and 
town governments, partly through retrenchments in wel- 
fare services, schools and road building. But even in the 
depression there has been little change in the cost of 
county government, which rose from $4.49 per capita in 
1913 to $10.22 in 1922 and to $15.33 in J927. In 1932 the 
per capita cost was $12.88. 

The increase in the cost of county government from 
1913 to 1927 and the continuing drain of tax funds can 
be attributed in part to expanded and increased services, 
especially in education and road building. But much of 
this mounting burden of expense is due to the unneces- 
sary number of counties and to the maintenance of a 
multitude of county officials and political hangers-on. 


WENTY years ago, H. S. Gil- 

bertson published a report of his 
study of county government under 
the title The County: The Dark 
Continent of American Politics. The 
abuses there described attracted lit- 
tle attention, and the county remains 
almost terra incognita to the social 
explorer. But increasingly the county 
is being made the hero of anti-cen- 
tralization forces in American politi- 
cal life. It is therefore important to 
consider carefully this traditional unit 
of local government, and to try to 
understand its values and its liabili- 
ties in the United States of today. 

Counties as we know them date 
far back. In the state of New York 
they were first created by the Duke 
of York’s laws, enacted in 1670. These 
political subdivisions of the states 
were continued after the establish- 
ment of the union, and have gone on, amazingly un- 
changed, though now a taxpayer can cross the state in 
his car with less time and trouble than it cost his grand- 
father to drive to the county seat. 

Originally organized to meet pioneer conditions of 
distance and slow transportation our 3070 counties to- 
day vary greatly in size and population. The average 
area is 400 to 650 square miles, though the range is from 
New York County, N. Y., with 22 square miles, to San 
Bernardino County, Cal., with 20,175. While most coun- 
ties have from 10,000 to 30,000 people, Armstrong Coun- 
ty, S. D., boasted a population of 80 in 1930 as compared 
with Cook County, IIl., which had 3,982,123. 

Two-thirds of the counties are rural with no cities over 
5,000, About one-fourth have cities ranging from 5,000 
to 25,000, Only in one-twelfth of the counties is the urban 
population preponderant. ‘Texas has the largest number 
of counties, 254; while Rhode Island has 5 and Dela- 
ware only 3. The average number of counties per state 
is about 64, 

The number, duties and titles of the county officers 
show equally great variation from state to state. R. I. 
has only two county officers—a clerk of court and a 
sheriff, both appointed by the state legislature. The aver- 
age number of officials in New England counties is six, 
for the remainder of the nation ten. The usual list of 
county officials includes a county judge, sheriff, surro- 
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Courtesy 


VOTERS OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS 


Va 
aa 


Design for a County 


gate, county clerk, coroner, district or county attorg 
registrar, tax assessor, tax collector, and welfare co 
sioner. These officials with their deputies, clerks, ste 
raphers, superintendents and so on are apt to form a 
which strongly influences the economic and soci 
well as the political life of the county. Such county rip 
are most powerful in the rural South and West, wh, 
there are few town and city cliques to contest their povs 

Since the middle of the last century the number 
expense of counties and also the number and influ 
of county officials have increased by leaps and boul 
In many states closely allied county rings dominate 
state assemblies and even, in some cases, the state ge 
ernment. Nearly every state has its associations of sher 
or county judges and other officie. 
which consistently block every eff. 
to reform or reorganize cour 
government. 

When the average citizen has € 
casion to visit one of our thousan: 
of county courthouses, he is probak 
impressed by the lackadaisical air 
employes and officials. Most of t) 
work done in administering coun 
affairs is clerical, and the routiy 
leaves plenty of time for the game | 
politics and often checkers ar 
pinochle as well. 

For many of his duties, such | 
registering a deed, the county offi 
extracts a tidy fee. The usual coun 
official receives a substantial incon 
from the fee system, which has 
constitutional status in most state 
Originally established to defray co: 
of maintenance in the office, the f 
system in county governments h 
been subject to many abuses and in general has serv 
as a sort of treasury for the spoils system. In many stat 
county officials clear more money from a skilful manip 
lation of allowed fees and commissions than they 
from their salaries, though the salary of a county offic: 
is sometimes higher than that of the governor of t 
state in which the county is located. 


NOTHER fundamental weakness in the prese 
method of county administration is the lack of 
head, responsible for the honest, efficient conduct 
county affairs. The complete absence of centralized < 
thority not only weakens the sense of public service | 
the part of the officials but also makes it impossible | 
the citizen to fix responsibility for good or for bad wo 
For example, in most counties a large group of official: 
the county or district attorney, the sheriff and his dey 
ties, the constables and the grand jury—have law enfor 
ment functions which so criss-cross that “buck passin 
is almost inevitable; meanwhile citizens can only we 
der why so much crime goes undetected and unpunish 
It is not remarkable then, that the average voter, 1 
knowing what to expect from officials whose duties 
cannot define, has grown indifferent to the qualificatic 
of candidates for county posts. Largely for this reas 
the confused voter gives attention only to the person: 
ties of the candidates, not to their training and expe 
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e. Along with the per- 
ent discouragement of all 
rm efforts by organized 
ups of county officials who 
re a vested interest in their 
s to preserve, this attitude 
the voter toward county 
ctions has been one of the 
ef obstacles in the way of 
more effective ordering of 
unty affairs. 


HE depression has caused 
many a taxpayer to ques- 
mn the value of the present 
stem of county government 
id to wonder what it gives 

return for all that it costs 
m. During the last three 
‘ars. more improvements 
ive been proposed in the 
2ld of local government than 
1 any century since the coun- 
» was established, and meas- 
res embodying various plans 
yr county reorganization or 
onsolidation have been in- 
roduced in a majority of 
he state legislatures. Where 
ounty status is defined in the 
tate constitution, as it is in 


nost states, any change in the system requires the tedious 
rocess of constitutional amen 
ulty, fourteen states have recently made extensive sur- 
eys of local government, and several states, including 
Va., Cal. and N. Y., have made vital changes in county 
rganization. There are five principal lines of proposed 
hange in county government: 
ion of authority in a county manager; change in the 


functions of coun- 
ry government, by 
abolishing certain 
offices, transferring 
their responsibili- 
ties to district or 
state authorities; 
improved admin- 
istration through 
amendments pro- 
viding for county 
home-rule; 
changed area, 
through — consoli- 
dating two or more 
ECOUNtLEes, “o'r 
through city-coun- 
ty consolidation; 
abolition of the 
county system by 
constitutional 
change, all county 
functions to be 
taken over by the 
state. 
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dment. Despite this diffi- 


intra-county centraliza- 
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} PROMISE TO 

REDUCE YOUR 
TAKES — 
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) WILL STEP OvuT OF 
OFFICE GLADLY To 
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Knott in Dallas News 


EMRIGAT 


Get them out of the garden! 


The most popular reform 
is the movement to centralize 
authority in a single responsi- 
ble head. This plan calls for a 
county manager, chosen by a 
board of unsalaried, elected 
commissioners, who are re- 
sponsible for county admin- 
istration, just as is the city 
manager in each of the 457 
communities which have 
chosen this method of munici- 
pal government. Advocates of 
the scheme believe that it 
would do away with the pres- 
ent’ waste and inefficiency in 
county government, the dupli- 
cation of functions among the 
various offices and the endless 
“buck passing.” Why one 
county tried the plan and how 
it is working out has been 
told on page 463. 

So far, two counties in Cal., 
San Mateo and Sacramento; 
three in Va., Arlington, Alber- 
marle and Henrico (see page 
463); one in N. C., Durham; 
and one in N. Y., Monroe, 
have adopted the manager 
plan. Tex. and O. have amend- 


ed their constitutions to permit counties to adopt the 
plan and Mont. has passed legislation which enables it. 
Five other states are attempting to pass legislation giving 
counties the privilege of adopting the plan. It seems like- 
ly that the county manager system will be tried in many 
parts of the country wit 


The second proposal, ¢ 
in the functions of certain offices, involves transfer of 


hin the next few years. 


ounty reform through change 


power and duties 
to other adminis- 
trative bodies. 
Thus in Va. and 
N. C. the state de- 
partment of edu- 
cation has ab- 
sorbed the county 
departments, and 
expenditures for 
school administra- 
tion — the biggest 
single item of ex- 
pense in our bills 
for public  educa- 
tion — have been 
conspicuously _ re- 
duced. Something 
of the spirit of 
local government 
has been preserved 
by the continua- 
tion of the district 
school boards, 
which retain su- 
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pervisory rather than their former directive powers. 

Even more striking economies have been achieved in 
road-construction and maintenance in N. C. and Va. 
where this increasingly important function of govern- 
ment has been almost wholly absorbed by the highway 
department of each state. Such centralization permits 
the state to coordinate its highway system, to secure ex- 
pert engineering direction, and, by large-scale buying, 
to use cheaper and better materials and machinery for 
modern road construction. 


N the care of the needy and the afflicted, the states seem 

likely to succed to the county obligations now de- 
fined under the “poor laws.” As with roads and schools, 
the states will apparently continue to absorb other coun- 
ty powers and duties through auditing local financial 
records, rigid supervision of local bond issues, and by 
gradually taking over the power of taxation through the 
legislative provision for a uniform system of assessment 
and collection. Some students of our governmental insti- 
tutions hold that by this gradual process of absorption 
the county system will presently be “liquidated.” 

Reform of the county through adoption of the county 
manager system or through transfer of certain county 
functions to state authorities present definite, realizable 
goals for the work of civic-minded organizations. Im- 
provement in county administration through constitu- 
tional amendments providing for county home-rule, is 
less direct. Associations of county officials are never so 
vehemently opposed to measures looking toward the 
adoption of home-rule as they have shown themselves to 
be toward the county manager plan or county consolida- 
tion. At its best the county home-rule plan is a compro- 
mise measure, appealing to many people because it 
supposedly preserves “the local liberties,” the favorite 
argument in its favor; in reality it usually preserves only 
the liberties of the county political rings and those de- 
pendent on their favors. 

At the November, 1935, election N. Y. voted over- 
whelmingly for Amendment Number 1, providing for 
county home-rule. Separate provisions for New York 
City provide that certain of the county offices may be 
abolished by local law and their functions transferred to 
other county offices, to city offices or to the courts. The 
clerks of the five counties in New York City are made 
appointive. For counties outside New York City the 
legislature is required under the terms of the amend- 
ment to provide alternative forms of government. A pro- 
vision which aims to keep large urban centers from 
dominating the government of smaller rural sections: 
“... no new form of county government is to become 
operative until it has first been submitted to the electors 
of the county at general election, and has received a 
majority of the votes cast thereon as a whole, in every 
large city in the county and in its rural districts.” 

The greatest value of the N. Y. Home-Rule Amend- 
ment lies in the fact that it removes the constitutional 
barrier to reform and reorganization of their govern: 
ment by progressive counties. Further, the Amendment, 
as adopted, preserves the local liberties of the people to 
choose their own form of county organization. But this 
“local liberty” will almost certainly result in a great 


diversity of county systems, and hence in a good deal of 
confusion in the state. 
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Of three general optional county government b 
before the 1935-1936 legislature, only the least com 
hensive of the three was passed. This bill does not 
within the power of the voters of a county—unless tk 
can get the cooperation of the county board of sup 
visors—any powers which they could not have bea 
given before the county home-rule amendment w 
passed. In general it is similar to a county home-rule be 
passed last year and under which Monroe County h: 
installed a county manager. Its only provision for tran 
fer of powers from one unit of government to anothe, 
as contemplated in the home-rule amendment, is that th 
board of supervisors of a county which has adopted a) 
optional form may put on the ballot any such transfe 
which does not conflict with local laws passed under thi 
home-rule powers of cities. This is quite different fror 
submitting to the voters a specific form of government 
which transfers the powers. 

One of the other bills considered, provided for imp 
provements in election methods and allowed the people 
by direct petition and popular vote to reduce the numbe 
of separate units of government in a county. This wit 
the third bill which likewise would have enabled muck 
more extensive improvements and economies in county 
government than the bill which was finally adopted: 
after passage in the senate was, upon persuasion of pleas 
of affected office holders, not permitted out of the assem- 
bly rules committee. Thus the influence of the political 
rings was early demonstrated. 

The Citizens Budget Committee of New York City 
estimates that as a result of the more efficient reorganiza- 
tion of the five counties within the city in only four 
ofhces—sheriff, registrar, public administrator and com- 
missioner of records—expenses can be reduced 40 per- 
cent, effecting a saving of approximately $2,245,816 for 
the current year. 


HE greatest objection to the home-rule system is the 

fact that it diverts the voter’s attention from more 
effective reforms, such as state-wide programs for county 
or city-county consolidation. During 1935 measures for 
county-consolidation were considered by ten state legis- 
latures with resulting legislation in three states. Seven 
states, making extensive surveys of their county systems, 
had consolidation in view. Because of confusion as to 
different proposals for county reform, skilfully encour- 
aged by organizations of county offcials, only five states, 
Cal., Minn., Idaho, Ore. and Wis. have so far enacted 
legislation facilitating the consolidation of adjoining 
counties. 

The wide movement for county consolidation receives 
most of its inspiration from the success achieved in 
Tenn. in the consolidation of James and Hamilton 
Counties, with Chattanooga as county seat. Since this 
consolidation, which was effected in 1917, taxes have 
been cut in half. James County, which in 1917 had only 
two miles of paved roads, now has forty-seven. Where it 
formerly had school terms of three and four months a 
year in one-room school houses, it now has eight to nine 
month terms and a system of modern consolidated 
schools, with bus transportation and a greatly increased 
enrollment. The James County courthouse, former sanc- 
tum sanctorum of idle, tale-swapping county officials, has 
been converted into a high (Continued on page 490) 
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A refugee baby, stateless and without legal rights anywhere 


People Without a Country 


BY MARY G. CARY 


IKE Evangeline, or the 
Huguenots, or the 
American Loyalists 

vho fled to Canada during 
he Revolution, today’s exiles 
rom Germany are nowhere 
‘ertain of a sympathetic re- 
ception. A part of history's never ending procession of 
human beings in flight from persecution, their kind of 
problem may some day be recognized as an international 
responsibility, like slavery. Today private organizations 
are carrying the burden. As William Rosenwald said in 
his article [see Survey Graphic, May 1936, page 319] 
describing the work of the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, “Many professions of faith are in- 
volved. . . . The picture, as it happens, places the Jew 
in the foreground.” Out of the 80,000 people who had left 
Germany up to last January, two thirds have found a 
satisfactory place in another country. They are overseas; 
or established in some other country, often with friends. 
Out of the 15,000 refugees who are still without a country 
2500 non-Jews present a permanent problem. 

Recently a two-months’ journey through six countries 
surrounding Germany (for as a member of the Friends 
Service Committee, I have been a permanent resident of 
Berlin) gave me an opportunity to see many of the 
refugees at first hand. I was interested in discovering 
what people other than Jews leave Germany. I found that 
most of them are discharged prisoners from concentra- 
tion camps. Others are religious leaders, Catholic and 
Protestant, who had spoken too openly against the state; 
National Socialists who were accused of failing to live up 
to the doctrines of the party; old soldiers from the Steel 
Helmets who are no longer tolerated by their conserva- 
tive erstwhile comrades; non-Jews who by marrying Jews 
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Who besides Jews have been forced to flee from 
Germany? Where do they go? How do they 
fare? An account of a refugee remnant that pre- 
sents a problem to Europe, a plea to America 


have been accused of “racial 
defilement”; a sprinkling ot 
Catholics who have fled 
from the sterilization law 
which is against their reli- 
gion—and a few Socialists 
and Communists who lett 
when they realized their radical views were suspected. 

“Are some of the refugees mere wanderers, or people 
just afraid something might happen to them?” I asked 
one of the most experienced relief workers. “That is a 
fair question,” she replied. “I consider the bona fide 
refugees those who cannot return Co Germany. They may 
be emigrants whose legal papers are in order, but who 
have not been looked on as ‘satisfactory’ by the German 
consular authorities. There are those who fled from Ger- 
many without any legal papers, and those who have been 
made ‘stateless’ by the National Socialist decree that out- 
lawed all people who had migrated to Germany after 
1914. These last two groups also cannot return sately 
to Germany.” 

“Can you safely send doubtful refugees back to Ger- 
many?” I asked. 

“We do send them back,” she answered, “if after we 
examine their papers, we are convinced that they are not 
in as great danger as they think. But we have to be 
very careful that they do not return and report us and 
our clients to the Gestapo (Secret Police). We have had 
spies in our office, in turn we have been taken for Gestapo 
agents ourselves. In one bureau, a spy stole the entire list 
of cases. So you see we cannot use pressure and only per- 
suasion to a limited degree.” 

“Our main needs just now,” went on this worker who 
knows the whole situation from two years’ close study, 
“are funds to meet emergencies; pay rent; bring families 
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out from Germany when it has proved impossible for the 
breadwinner to return; pay for legal papers, such as 
renewed passports, visas, permissions to remain in a 
country; and, very rarely, work permits or emigration 
expenses. The tragedy of the refugee is that he is un- 
wanted in every country he goes to. He runs the risk of 
being expelled. Nowhere is he accepted as part of the 
community entitled to relief in emergencies, such as ill- 
ness or unemployment. He may not look for work or 
accept a job. A refugee is really denied the possibility of 
existence. He cannot better himself by drifting from one 
country to another, for he will only be arrested and again 
imprisoned or deported.” 


In Eastern Europe 


N PRAGUE I found that Czechoslovakia has had a 

predominance of non-Jewish refugees. Most of them 
are trade unionists and members of the Left parties who 
fled across the mountains to safety in the neighboring 
democracy. Six committees were formed in Prague in the 
spring of 1933 to handle the five thousand Germans who 
crowded the country at that time. Today there are nearly 
a thousand destitute non-Jewish refugees there. The or- 
ganizations cooperate excellently, but are unable to give 
more than six or seven dollars a month to each case. In 
Prague many of the refugees are workers used to a steady 
job. Collectives have been formed where the refugees 
may live together sharing in the work and thus cutting 
expenses to a minimum. One of the committee members 
explained the collectives to me, “We give each refugee 
an opportunity of living in a collective or of receiving 
an allowance in cash and trying to find a room. There is 
little chance of moving on now. We have no money to 
retrain people for a primitive life in South America, or 
to pay their fare there. Most of our refugees who emi- 
grate go to Russia. They do not have to be Communists 
to obtain permission from the Soviets, but must show 
clear proof that they have been victims of actual political 
persecution. These are few in comparision to the number 
that is continually coming over the frontier. Just now we 
have many cases of people escaping lawsuits for ‘racial 
defilement.’ ” 


HE next morning a pretty, blond girl came to take 

me to the collective, which was located in the 
suburbs. She was a trained kindergartner from central 
Germany and had been engaged to a Jewish student of 
chemistry, who had fled to Prague. She followed him 
and they were married, She could not return, and her 
parents did not dare to send her money for fear of betray- 
ing her whereabouts. 

It was a rainy, chilly day, and the abandoned factory 
that housed the collective looked drab and dreary. But 
once inside, I felt a friendly, communal atmosphere. In 
the kitchen a group of young men were working over 
the soup for dinner. Several older men and women peeled 
potatoes. The manager was a trade union official from 
Berlin where his wife had remained temporarily. He had 
kept his “morale,” and spoke a cheery word to each mem- 
ber of the group we met, from the night cooks napping 
in their barracks to a sad-eyed married pair who were 
making an attempt to fix up the room that they had to 
share with another couple. In each room were ten bunks 
or cots with thin blankets. Although the walls were 
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Photos by Gerstel 
In Paris formerly well to do Germans take in refugees’ washing 


streaked where the roof had leaked, pictures and books 
gave character to the scene. 

In a room alone sat the collective tailor, cross-legged 
on his bench, his head bent over a patch on a threadbare 
suit. Out in the yard a cobbler hammered nails into 
broken-down boots. Nearby in a workshop several men 
were making a bench from old boards. Looking at the 
small garden with its orderly rows of beans and lettuces, 
the manager said: 

“We'll have our own green things soon. It cheers the 
whole crowd up to work at something they get some 
results from. Besides, our children are badly in need of a 
more balanced diet.” 

Upstairs in a tiny room crowded with cots were 
the children with their leader, a former Youth Move- 
ment worker. Six of the children sat at a table blow- 
ing a scrap of paper about and counting the number of 
times it fell to the ground. When this was over, one boy 
carefully pulled a few nails out of a drawer and began 
a game with them. The kindergartner said, “We have 
no money for toys, so I am glad we can play out of doors 
soon. It hasn’t been easy to make the children content in 
this little room. They are often cold and hungry.” 


OING next to Vienna, I found that nine relief or- 

ganizations met in the Quaker headquarters to 
exchange confidential information, plan for new emer- 
gencies and arrange for appeals to the authorities when 
necessary in connection with renewing passports and 
obtaining permission to remain in the country. The non- 
Jewish refugees in need of aid were classified as wander- 
ers; they can be deported from Austria if they cannot 
prove that they have adequate means of support. The 
committees pay for their tickets to the frontier, but most 
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fugees leave the train at the next station beyond Vien- 

, sell the ticket, return and attempt to evade the police 

r a time. The organizations now have each person 

companied to the station by a Salvation Army worker, 

id the ticket is stamped so that it cannot be resold. 
Exiles in Paris 

-N PARIS the number of committees assisting refugees 

has steadily dwindled. The Quakers are carrying a 
arge load of the new cases, particularly of needy non- 
ews, for whom there is almost no other source of relief. 
Chere are about a thousand destitute non-Jewish German 
efugees in Paris now. The Quaker office handles a 
nonthly average of ninety cases, of which twenty-five 
ire fresh applicants. Some of the workers are former 
nembers of the German Child Feeding Staff, so they 
nave the advantage of knowing German social condi- 
ions, the language and all the psychological problems 
arising from the present political situation. 

This office is particularly ingenious in assisting the 
refugees to help one another. One German refugee cou- 
ple took a house and aided by the Quaker relief money, 
fixed up a workshop and laundry in the courtyard. Here 
the man has a flourishing electrical and furniture repair- 
ing business for refugees. The laundry is patronized by 
intellectual refugees, who are grateful to have their wash- 
ing done at reasonable prices. The family before their 
forced emigration were people of leisure in one of Ger- 
many’s largest cities. The wife’s previous pacifist activities 
made it dangerous for them to remain longer in their 
home, so they were forced to leave without furniture or 
money. 

Another typical case is of a man who had nothing left 
but some pieces of cloth and a large rent bill. The relief 
workers had a refugee tailor make up the cloth into 
several suits which were sold to other refugees and the 
money was used to pay the rent bill. 

At one time, aware of the need for publicity, the 
workers decided to employ a refugee photographer, who 
was in debt. But most of the political émigrés refused 


The home of these German children in Paris is only temporary 
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to be taken for fear of being recognized by the spies that 
infest Paris and other places where refugees congregate. 
However, the couple who have set up in the laundry and 
repair business, as well as some children, were taken. 
Some of the pictures are used in this article, so that the 
photographer's debts were paid. 

I looked into the little waiting room in the Paris office, 
where ten men and women waited their turns to pour 
out their difficulties. Among them were young men, tall, 
blond, muscular and ready for any job. The older people 
had anxious, timid faces that showed the strain of three 
years of fear and uncertainty. A few children sat on their 
mothers’ laps, or looked quietly out of the window at the 
apartment cats on the little lawn. They had learned to 
wait patiently while their parents were harried by off- 
cials, tradespeople and landlords. 

As the chief worker closed the office when all the cases 
had been seen, she said, “You may wonder what kind of 
people the refugees are. I can assure you that they are 
often remarkable intellectually and artistically. I wish I 
had time to discuss their writings and pictures with 
them. But our conversation is about rent and food, debts 
and the need of clothing, stamps and ‘Metro’ tickets, and 
often interrupted by tears. I can’t mention their names, 
but we really live in very good society.” 


CCL VERY delay in helping a refugee solve his prob- 

lems,” she went on, “puts off the chance of help- 
ing him permanently. If you cannot do something for 
him, he becomes a social danger. Good characters go to 
pieces, get into bad habits, run around with criminals. 
Then they build up antagonisms toward foreigners in 
general and toward Germany in particular. For lack of 
a relatively small amount of money, we cannot afford to 
let hatred spread and break down what good will exists 
between Germany and her neighbors. This whole prob- 
lem of refugees will some day be recognized as an inter- 
national one. Until the diplomatic and legal problems 
are ironed out, we private organizations must continue 
to carry the burden. If we cannot get people to save the 
refugees now, we shall merely be passing on to the next 
generation a problem that will be by that time like a 
cancer, baffling every effort to stem it and infecting the 
international atmosphere with its poison of misery and 
bitterness.” 


America Must Help 


OW it is true that many thoughtful Americans 

have been close to the problem of the German 
refugees because of the work of the League of Nations 
body organized to care for refugees coming from the 
Third Reich. Upon his resignation High Commissioner 
James G. McDonald issued a report on the accomplish- 
ments of his organization, which was widely publicized. 
But the problem of the refugees continues. Major-Gen- 
eral Sir Neil L. Malcolm, the new commissioner ap- 
pointed early this year, has had wide experience with 
post-War social adjustments in Europe. He has a heavy 
task before him in trying to iron out and systematize the 
legal machinery necessary to make the work effective. 
Meanwhile, “until these calamities be overpast,” we 
Americans must play our part in saving the refugees, as 
we did during and after the War. We cannot be indif- 
ferent when we see the situation as it really is. 
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Middletowning Peripheryville 


Ce ool ne  — 


BY EVERETT B. SACKETT . 


N Middletown, the Lynds pictured typical Ameri- 

cans living in an average American city, battling for 

a living under the roulette-like rules of rugged indi- 
vidualism. How do typical Americans live in a com- 
munity where all industry and commerce are state 
owned? Such a community is the Panama Canal Zone 
—tropical, isolated, innocent of private enterprise, unique. 
It might well be labeled Peripheryville. 

There is not space in this article to compare Middle- 
town and the Canal Zone in detail, but summarization 
of life in the Canal Zone paralleling the organization of 
Middletown will enable the reader familiar with life in 
small American cities to make his own comparisons. 
Where roughly comparable statistics are available, they 
have been put in the accompanying table.* 

The population of the Canal Zone is divided sharply 
into three rigid classes: 10,000 white American civilians; 
10,000 white American professional soldiers; and 20,000 
Negroes, nearly all British subjects from the West Indies. 
This article deals almost exclusively with the white 
American civilians. 

The presence of the soldiers does not fundamentally 
affect the life of the civilian “Canal Diggers” because 
socially and industrially the two classes mingle but 
slightly. 

The presence of the Negroes does have its effect, for 
they relieve the whites of virtually all unskilled labor and 
provide a generous supply of domestic servants. Dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the Canal organization 
is legalized on the basis of their being aliens, although 
the handful of Negroes with American citizenship suffer 
practically all the disadvantages of the aliens. The filling 
of virtually all the low paid positions by Negroes prob- 
ably raises the average income of the whites. It is true 
that most of the whites are 
skilled workers while most 
of the Negroes are not, but 
if artificial barriers were re- 
moved, there would be a 
substantial intermingling in 
this respect. There is some 
overlapping now. For ex- 
ample, what is the difference 
of skill required of the white 
man who drives the ice truck 
in the morning for $200 a 
month and of the Negro 
who drives the garbage 
truck in the evening for $75 
a month? (The white Amer- 


icans, operating through 


_* Statistics for Middletown (Mun- 
cie, Ind.) are from Middletown by 
Robert and Helen Lynd (Harcourt 
Brace 1929, $5) and those for the 
Canal Zone from Panama Canal pub- 
lications of 1930 or 1931, unless oth- 
erwise stated. The general impressions 
of the Canal Zone are those of the 
writer acquired during five years as 
an employe of the Canal. 
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their American Federation of Labor unions, seek cal 
settle this question through displacing by whites all} 
Negroes with jobs not beneath the dignity of a whitey) 
worker.) This flavor of a slave society in the Canal in-¥ 
dustrial setup does have its effect on the white civilians, 
but the writer believes that the effect on the white income} 
level is not of major importance. Without the Negroes 1 
there probably would be more labor saving machinery 
and also a higher bill for operating the Canal. : 

In the Canal Zone the division between the working 
and the business classes is slight. What distinction exists 
is due to divergencies of leisure time interests. These 
depend largely on cultural background, which tends to7 
correlate with occupation. The man who spends his days 7 
greasing cars at the government garage, work done by : 
Negroes except when jobs are scarce, mingles with Canal” 
officials on Saturday night at the Century Club dance. 
The governor of the Canal, and the three other army 
officers playing with him, wait to make their approach 
shots until the two mechanics ahead have holed out. 
There is truth in the statement that the Canal Zone is 
a plumbers’ plutocracy. 

The Canal Zone is a one-industry community. Essen- 
tially it collects tolls from ships and with the proceeds 
sends to far ports for what it needs. Not even sufficient 
milk is produced locally. A government dairy supplies 
some fresh milk, but most of the milk used is imported 
either tinned or powdered. From neighboring Panama 
come tropical fruits and rum, but little else. On the Canal 
Zone is made some of the furniture supplied with the 
government quarters and some of the machinery needed 
in the Canal operation. The Canal Zone exists for ships 
and by ships. 

In the Zone virtually all the retail selling is done by the 


es ; teal: 
Illustrations by the author 


In the Canal Zone the main industry is the Canal, its locks and its ships 
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Taking for granted that a Survey Graphic reader 


knows the Lynd’s 


"Middletown", this author 


compares a typical American city with the 
Canal Zone—to him a “test-tube of collect- 


. . ” 
ivism , 


under government ownership. 


uncompetitive, healthy and happy 
It should be 


noted that this swift survey deals mainly with 
the white civilian population, and that their 
workaday setting is naturally affected by the 
presence of 10,000 soldiers, 20,000 Negroes 


Statistical Silhouettes 


of 
“Middletown” and ‘’Peripheryville”’ 
Middletown Canal Zone 


commissary division of the Canal, which operates a gen- 
eral store in each center of population. This government- 
owned chain store enjoys a monopoly. Most of the clerks 
make no effort to sell goods, beyond handing out what is 
asked for. As a subordinate executive in one of the com- 
missaries remarked to the writer, his superiors didn’t 
care whether his unit sold any goods or not, so long as 
the inventory checked. Advertising is confined to small 
window displays and mimeographed circulars issued five 
or six times a month. Lines form before the counters 
dispensing foods. 

Except that Canal Zone residents ordinarily buy their 
automobiles and electric refrigerators on instalments, 
business is on a cash basis. The commissary accepts only 
script. This script usually is issued against the employe’s 
monthly pay, although it may be bought for cash. Such 
charges as rent and electricity are deducted each month 
from the pay check. So when the average employe gets 
his pay check, he already has paid his major bills for the 
month. 


Phil Canal Zone working men start the day at 7 A.M., their 
Typical annual temperature range 126° 94° white collar brothers an hour later. Both have an hour 
Bare tens et crn 35,000 40,000 for lunch and quit after seven working hours. Thanks 
Percentage of native-born whites.. 85% 87%! to the New Deal, the shop men have Saturday off, while 
Industrial workers on night shift dur- the office men keep on until 4 o'clock. Save for those 
ing about half of the year.....- 3,500 negligible engaged in the operation of utilities, there is no night 
Percentage of workers losing some work in the Zone except in emergencies. 
time yearly due to lay-offs... .28°% to 62° negligible Under normal conditions there are virtually no layoffs 
Percentage of homes with running bs without pay for white Canal employes, either mechanical 
. oughta a a sw 100% or clerical. This is partly due to the steady nature of the 
Re, es uahalacticty 99°, ve Canal business. Ship transits during the slowest month 
Percentage of homes with gas or : run about /5 percent of those during the busiest month. 
electric facilities for cooking... 70% 100% There is likely to be great variation 1n such activities as 
Range of rent for middle half of 
ATT Dean gS eee s Deore $25-$40 $12-$20 
Average size of families.....-.-- 3.6 2.7 
Percentage of males 15 years or 
more old who are single.....-- 30%? 26% 
Percentage of females 15 or more 
years old who are single......- 95%? 26%" 
Married menpereachdivorcedman 1 5.8° 13.73 
Married women per each divorced 
See oe A Ca eee Ee 11.8° 15.6° 
Percentage of those 6 to 21 years 
of age in school........------ 10% 80% 
Public school evening class enroll- 
mentee ee eee ae 1890 0 
Days vacation with pay, business 
ECR any aid a ae Ree 14 54 
Days vacation with pay, working 
eines is as cp see 0 54 
Police and fire protection........ $230,643 $521,804* 
Health 
Administration.......-----+-- $9962 $37,168: 
Dispensaries......----------- 0 $61 ,028* 
Hospitals......:.----------- $552  $391,264* 
ee kc. = $10,514 $599,243" 
Sanitation, sewers, etc......----- $32,636  $174,579° 
Highways... .-:-)---. ++ 2+: 205° $80,291 $98,143° 
Schoolsceeacsiacs ms aie $671,517 $399,814 
Recreationie cee =. bee ees: $33,294  $126,525* 


includes those born in U.S. (81%) and Canal Zone (6%) 


2As figures for Middletown were not available, 


these include all 


urban areas of Indiana; figures from U.S! census 
3Figures from U.S. census 
‘For entire Canal Zone population of 40,000 


Negroes unload the United Fruit boats at the port of Balboa 
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2. You probably live in one-fourth of a non-soundproof house 


ae 


3. And painter, plumber or clerk, your employment is steady 


at 


4. Your children meet teachers from 28 states. No truant officers 
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| 
repair work on passing ships, but the Canal adminis? 
tion makes every effort to keep the volume of work : 
even as possible. For example, dredging equipment » 
being used on slides is employed on channel impro# 
ments, and mechanics not busy repairing ships overhis| 
or build Canal equipment.* | 

‘ 


In the Canal Zone any mechanic with better th: 
average ability and steadiness is almost sure to be pw! 
moted to some sort of work paying above the Canal Zox| 
average of his trade. The chances of a supervisory pow 
tion are good, although the top positions naturally ¢: 
to men trained as engineers. Foremen in the skille 
trades get between $3600 and $4800 yearly. The: chanc# 
of opening an independent small business are lackin; 
unless one is willing to leave the Zone for Panama—an 
few are. Advancement for the white collar workers 4 
more or less automatic, and until recently there has bees 
little effort to get specially trained men even for th» 
higher positions. This condition is, of course, typical o 
bureaucracies and retaining it is the avowed policy o! 
organizations of civil employes, such as the Americar 
Federation of Government Employes. 

In the Canal Zone membership in a labor union is the 
rule, even for the white collar workers. The latter belong 
to the Federal Employes Union or to the American 
Federation of Government Employes. Although some of 
the high officials look on the unions with disfavor, they 
say nothing about it in public. Union officials take an 
active part in administrative matters affecting working 
and living conditions. Any American employe, consider- 
ing himself unfairly discharged or discriminated against, 
has the right of appeal to the Complaint Board, which 
advises the governor as.to the action to take. This board 
consists of the Assistant Engineer of Maintenance, who 
is the third ranking administrative officer of the Canal, 
the head of the department concerned, and two members 
appointed by the unions, acting through their central 
body, the Metal Trades Council. The number of com- 
plaints reaching this board is small: Three in 1929, two in 
1930, and one in 1931. Most complaints are settled in- 
formally, often with the counsel of the president of the 
Metal Trades Council. The Wage Board, which advises 
the governor on matters pertaining to wages, is composed 
of the Assistant Engineer of Maintenance and the presi- 
dent of the Metal Trades Council. 

It is interesting to note that the half dozen or so top 
officials in the Canal organization are army and navy 
officers of advanced rank, whose training and experience 
would not dispose them to submit peacefully to 
the unusually generous provisions for the participa- 
tion in management of organized labor did such 
participation prove unduly restricting to manage- 
ment. 

Thus do the Canal Diggers work. How do they live? 
The typical Zone house is a four-family wooden affair so 
constructed, because of the tropical climate, that as far 
as auditory matters are concerned, all of the households 
in a neighborhood are one big, happy family. About 


*In 1932 an accounting system conforming as far as practicable to prac- 
tices of public utility regulating bodies of the United States was in- 
augurated by the Panama Canal. Under this system in fiscal 1934 the 
Canal earned a return of 3.37 percent on a capital investment of $539,200,- 
059. In 1933 the return was 2.23 percent. Details of Canal financial affairs 
may be found, by those interested, in the Annual Reports of the governor 
of the Canal, procurable from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 15 cents each. 


Note: The figures given here are from the governor’s report of 1934. 
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-ee-fourths of the employes live in such quarters. The 
nainder live in one or two-family houses. All the resi- 
nces have running water, sewers, electricity, and facili- 
s for cooking with either gas or electricity. Many of 
e older Zone houses are little better than shacks, but 
en the governor's official residence is only a large, 
ooden, barn-like affair. The houses, all owned by the 
yvernment, are assigned, with the exception of twenty- 
ye or so “official quarters,” on the basis of length of 
rvice. A minor clerk with long service usually occupies 
stter living quarters than a recently arrived man with 
responsible position. Few houses in the Zone rent for 
1ore than $35 a month, and nearly all are found in the 
[2.50 to $25 range. 

Although the small groups on which the figures are 
ased make comparisons unreliable, the difference in 
arital conditions between Middletown and the Zone 
© not appear to be significant. In fact, in view of the 
idespread belief that a white man’s morals cannot with- 
and tropical heat, the correspondence between the two 
smmunities is surprisingly close. Or are these figures 
ot evidence of similar moral standards in the two com- 
uunities, but of greater tolerance on the part of Canal 
one mates? 

In Middletown there was evident a definite trend to- 
vard smaller families and less home life. The same 
‘ends are evident in the Zone. The Canal Zone kinder- 
artens are frankly a recreation project, being under the 
upervision of the Bureau of Clubs and Playgrounds in- 
read of the Division of Schools. If there is a difference 
1 the age at which sophistication appears, it no doubt 
ppears earlier in the Zone children. There are no dances 
1 neighboring towns to which Canal Zone youths motor, 
ut there is dancing in the beer gardens, and there the 
ighschool upperclass students are in great evidence. A 
ew of the junior highschool children appear occasionally. 
[he number of highschool pupils at the Saturday night 
lances of the Century Club also is large. Although the 
lancing of the highschool youngsters is thus done in an 
coholic-atmosphere, the majority of them do not drink 
ind very few drink enough to be visibly affected. Be- 
ause of the scarcity of part time work and because their 
yarents usually are able to be generous, a negligible 
yumber of the highschool pupils earn any appreciable 
yart of their spending money. 

It is a rare Canal Zone home of any class that does not 
have at least a half time servant. In the home of the 
better paid residents, a full time cook-maid is the rule 
with another servant part time to help with the laundry 
and cleaning. Except for the electric iron, there are few 
labor saving devices in Canal Zone homes. Vacuum 
cleaners, or—as the Negro maids term them—electric 
brooms, are rare. Laundry is ordinarily done at home by 
hand—the servant’s hand. : 

There is no compulsory education law in the Zone, 
but attendance of those who would be affected by such 
a law is so nearly universal that few residents realize the 
lack of compulsion. In contrast with Middletown’s lo- 
cally reared and trained teachers, Zone teachers represent 
twenty-eight states and two foreign countries. The Zone 
teachers’ social status in the community is as good as 
that of any other group, and they are under no com- 
pulsion to observe a standard of conduct deemed suitable 
for emulation by the young. (Continued on page 489) 
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5. Your tropical kitchen is efficient—but not streamlined 


8. Saturday night. Young and old dance at the Century Club 
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THRESHING No. 2 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 


i ae 


~ Courtesy Walker Galleries 


Wheat 


Farmer-labor is an association that has 
significance in Joe Jones's proletarian 
philosophy and consequently in the sub- 
ject matter of his painting. Last year 
this important young artist of the left- 
wing school stopped making canvases 
of the unemployed and the unskilled 
workmen of his St. Louis home and went 
to work in the Missouri wheatfields, ‘‘to 
understand the farmers and present them 
on their own feet,” as he put it. Per- 
haps it is first-hand knowledge that 
makes the blazing, clear skies of these 
paintings so admirable. Joe Jones's 
natural gifts account in part for his 
success. He is twenty-seven, self-taught, 
and was once a house painter by trade 


New 
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WHEAT WITH FARMERS 


The Biggest Issue Is Employment 


BY PAUL KELLOGG 


ITH Bull Moos- 
ers scattered to- 
day in the 


Republican, | Democratic 
and Socialist parties, with 
all parties now concerned 
with questions of labor, security, unemployment and re- 
lief, it is interesting to take a moment's backward glance 
at the Progressive platform’s pronouncements on social 
and industrial justice in 1912. 

Early in that summer some of us from the industrial 
division of the National Conference of Social Work— 
a division created only the previous year—had developed 
a series of minimum standards below which we felt 
American industry must not fall if, humanly speaking, 
it were to be regarded as solvent. Representatives of a 
score of national organizations’ subscribed to this pro- 
gram which banned child labor, long hours and the night 
work of women, unprotected machinery and unsanitary 
workshops; which called for the minimum wage, for 
old age pensions and insurance against accidents and 
occupational diseases. Later that summer when the 
Progressive party threw its sombrero into the ring, 
Theodore Roosevelt practically took over these minimum 
standards as planks in his new platform. Although T. R. 
did not win, his espousal gave popular impulse to such 
legislation in state after state until the War and its 
aftermath set public interest on another tack. Some of 
those standards are still to be fought for today; but be- 
cause some of them were accepted, uncounted families 
have been spared tragedy or have had it eased for them, 
and uncounted children have had a better chance in life. 
Neither progressive employers, labor leaders nor the lay 
public would wipe out those gains or go back to the old 
conditions. 

There were, of course, many other factors at work. I 
have sketched in only enough of this background to 
make clear the chance for social workers to count in in- 
dustrial statecraft, and their right to count. Since 1929 
our area of competence and responsibility has not only 
widened, but deepened. It is not too soon to stake out 
some of the ground before us, as social workers, in the 
years ahead. 

In May the National Conference of Social Work at 
Atlantic City broke into the headlines with the Works 
Progress Administration and the American Association 
of Social Workers at loggerheads over direct vs. work 
relief for the unemployed. With jobs dragging heavily 
behind business revival, such questions of what to do, 
or not to do, about unemployment are bound to be 
among our livest public issues. The blare of a campaign 
year will at least reassure us that, as against conformity 
and resort to hate and violence, freedom of opinion is 
at the core of democracy, discussion its method for mak- 
ing up its mind. As yet we are only at the stage of seek- 
ing clues and trying ways; at bottom we are dealing 
with a situation which will yield only to the experience, 
the inventiveness and the participation of all the forces 
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Now American competence comes to the test in for 
grappling with the overhang of mass unemploy- 
ment. A challenge to social workers to focus 
on supplying work and making workers secure 


American progre 
Social workers, as well 
employers, labor leaden 
bankers, economists, { 
gineers, public  officia 

have their contributions & 
make. Social workers know where each prong point go 
under the harrow of worklessness. ; 


Unemployment Relief 


ELIEF has been called the first line of defen 

against unemployment. What I mean to conve 
by employment planning will be clearer if I call reli¢ 
its last line of reserves. We can throw out salients her 
and there as parts of our general effort to supply work 
but the outcome at this point or that or all along 
front is uncertain, and we need something sure be 
hind us. 

That last trench line is neither universal nor sure te 
day in the United States—not in the sense that the Bri 
ish cover the hazard of unemployment with concen 
circles of protection—with their unemployment insuf 
ance, their unemployment assistance to fall back upon 
their local public assistance behind that; nor even in th 
sense that a year ago we could look to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration for the sinews an¢ 
strategy of a coverage that stood ready to fill in any 
breach in protection. 

We can grant that there were states and cities that lay 
down in carrying their part of the load; that local abuse 
crept in; that the federal setup was getting unwieldy 
that the taxpaying public chafed and exhibited gall 
where the income tax bit us. We can grant, too, that th 
national government would be doing its reasonabl 
share in other ways—by its huge work program for wha 
were called the employables on the relief lists, and it 
grants for old people and dependent children under th 
Security Act. None the less the liquidation of federa 
relief made the seventh winter of our discontent, thes 
months when talk of recovery has been in the air, on 
of the most excruciating spans of the depression. Neithe 
the method employed, the speed in which the shift wa 
put through, nor the available resources in hard hit re 
gions were assurance that the residual load could o 
would be taken over by all states and localities. Som 
have anachronistic tax systems unfit to cope with th 
burden; some have stalled on voting funds; some hav 
thrown the load back not only to the counties but to th 
townships, and the need may be greatest in localitic 
least able to bear it. We scrapped our line against starvé 
ae before making sure there was something to take it 
place. 

With their first-hand knowledge of how it has panne 
out in various parts of the country, the American Ass¢ 
ciation of Social Workers has protested against the witt 
drawal of federal relief funds, and I should not war 
them to lessen that pressure by an ounce. Nor, on th 
other hand, can I bring myself to see that this is 
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estion of either/or; of choosing” between work relief 
4 direct relief, so long as we vote half a billion dollars 
- military and naval establishments that by no con- 
uction can be conceived as intended solely for defense. 
In New Jersey we are told of cities which have cut 
jef lists to a fraction without causing distress. But do 
ey know? Or do their official guesses, lapped up by the 
ess, conceal what we find elsewhere: nonpayment of 
ats, lack of medical care, relief allowances lapsing 
tirely or so low that children go without milk. I hold 
. brief for households that leech on relief funds, or 
ites that are tax dodgers; but these areas of anxious 
isery are too urgent to be left to guesswork while the 
iestion of “Who’s to pay?” is resolved. I should like 
see a commission appointed, expert, nonpartisan, 
hich could canvass any critical situation and give us the 
cts as to’ local distress and local resources. We need 
implement the conscience of America to see to it 
at the bottom does not drop out of our protection in 
1y part of the country. 

In this period of transition we can press for the re- 
:mption of federal grants in aid for unemployment re- 
-f and, as a long run plan, for the same principle in 
-veloping that last or first trench line of public assist- 
ice everywhere through welfare departments, from 
sunties and cities up. In the panel discussion on social 
curity that was broadcast from Atlantic City over a 
ational hookup the president of this year’s Conference 
F Social Work, Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, put us 
il in his debt by taking up that gauntlet of defeatism 
‘hich was thrown down in Albany this spring when the 
Jew York Assembly scuttled Governor Lehman’s social 
-curity bill—the sorry, limp gauntlet that we cannot 
chieve social security in the richest and most produc- 
ve country in the world. 


Unemployment Compensation 


AST year New York passed its Unemployment 


Compensation Law, a state pool system with sure . 


nd wide coverage. Unemployment compensation may 
e regarded, narrowly, as a category of relief; rather it 
; one of those salients I have spoken of thrust out into 
he field of employment planning. It is based not on 
eed but on a percentage of wages and it is essentially 
‘scheme to make up a share of the earnings that workers 
ose when, through no fault of their own, they are let 
o. Its tax pressure should make it to the public interest 
o see that they get other jobs. Wisconsin led the way in 
ts plant reserve act of 1932 with its emphasis on regu- 
arization—an American variant from the European 
nodels. Since the turn of the century these had dem- 
strated how the insurance principle could be applied 
o broken work and wages; we had held back un- 
nercifully; and are indebted most of all to President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Perkins and Senator Wagner for 
sreaking the stalemate. 

The unemployment compensation section of the So- 
ial Security Act of 1935 lays down a national payroll 
evy on employers and erects a flexible framework for 
tate administration. It is lame in its failure to make 
ivil service requirements a prerequisite, and in its failure 
o set national minimum standards, or to undergird them 
n states where unemployment is heavy. On other points 
that section calls for change and development; it must 
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pass the test of the courts; the states must adhere to it. 
Only fourteen have done so; and the immediate urgency 
of attack for social workers is to help make sure that 
the rest do and get its benefits through to workers every- 
where. 

Those benefits in any event will not be available for 
another year, and when they are they will fall short of 
what the British have projected after a quarter century 
of experience and after a longer depression than ours. 
The American benefits, for example, may run for as 
much as fifteen or sixteen weeks; the British run for 
half a year, then their unemployment assistance takes 
over on a means basis. When the social security bill was 
before the National Advisory Council set up to aid in 
its formulation, those of us who pressed for federal 
funds to lengthen the term of benefits were given to 
understand that the answer lay in the companion four- 
billion-dollar work relief measure. That would break 
ground for work assurance to take over where unem- 
ployment insurance left off. This is a long run implica- 
tion of the Works Progress Administration which has 
largely escaped public notice. 


Work Relief and Work Assurance 


ERE we clearly cross the borderland of employment 

planning. Our concern is to'find something to take 
the place not merely of lost wages but of the lost work 
itself. In work relief we have something more flexible 
and various than public works. It is one of the few dis- 
tinctive American contributions to the strategy of dealing 
with unemployment. No one who has watched a man 
recapture his hold on himself and feel the tang of giv- 
ing, as well as taking, can lightly minimize its quality 
of human renewal. 

Direct relief—and even social case work—can be traced 
back to its raw beginnings in doles, soup kitchens and 
shelters. Every advance toward organizing charity had 
to overcome not only the drag of old and loose practices 
but a rigid resistance to new. The chant went up, 
“You're pauperizing.” Looking back we know how slow 
has been the evolution of our modern standards and 
techniques. When we were confronted these last years 
with the need for their mass application, at least we 
had a corps of trained social workers to give leadership 
and direction. 

Similarly, work relief may be traced back to crude 
origins in woodyards, sewing rooms and roadwork. The 
blanket cry of boondoggling against it carries echoes of 
those old chants. And to my mind those social workers 
are shortsighted and unscientific who would disparage 
and discard it instead of seeing it through a similar 
discipline. The Works Progress Administration is the 
largest program of its sort ever attempted; Harry Hop- 
kins, Aubrey Williams and their associates have shown 
rare imagination and resourcefulness in the range and 
caliber of their operations. They have had space to con- 
tend with—to spread work over a continent; time to 
contend with—and the alternating rush and delays with 
which projects have gone through the hoppers of deci- 
sion have invited waste and unevenness; mass to con- 
tend with—and the selective process has broken down 
in fitting workers to jobs in the midst of rapid musters 
and layoffs; politics to contend with, from the day the 
mutilated bill left Congress. They are making a mistake 
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when they lump close-up criticisms with attacks from 
antagonistic quarters. Their critics are making a mistake 
when they let some local dishevelment shut out the in- 
trinsic principle of the thing, the solid measure of its 
brick, mortar and back muscle accomplishment, the 
less tangible but vivid contributions to community life 
through education, recreation and the arts. 

Those of us who are keen not to have the works 
program killed off before it has matured are equally 
keen not to have the program under the fresh appropria- 
tions torn and thwarted by those factors of space, time, 
mass and _ politics. 
Surely this _ last 
year’s experience 
can be turned to 
account in project- 
ing the new. As 
one point of at- 
tack, I urge the 
WPA to appoint a 
planning commis- 
sion, to review the 
work to date, to 


take stock of 
where it has 
broken down, 


where it has made 
good, where the 
gaps are and 
where the lines of 
promise. I should 
like to see such in- 
dependent com- 
missions set up 1n 
each city, to can- 
vass performance 
and recommend 
rounded plans. 
Social workers can 
and should take 
hold and see that 


this objective study is done in their own communities. 
Rehabilitation 


F we are to take seriously the idea that work is the 

American answer to unemployment, then in the 
vernacular we are licked at the start if we lie down. 
under any rule of thumb that lumps people as unemploy- 
able. There is every shade of unemployability. Recently 
the Henry Street Settlement in New York carried out 
a case study in collaboration with the Emergency Relief 
Bureau. In a fair sample of wage earners on Works 
Projects only 49 percent of them were found to be 
physically fit. Among those on Home Relief, the per- 
centage was 19. Four out of five had something fairly 
serious the matter with them. They had heart trouble, 
or stomach ulcers, or ruptures, or other troubles that 


declassed them as workers. There were those who were 
likely to be permanently dependent; but there were 
those who under normal conditions would have resorted 
to treatment successfully. There were those who had not 
only lost their jobs, but whose jobs were gone because of 
technological change. Senator Wagner once pointed out 
that we would not think it good sense if a manufacturer, 
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when hard times came, put his machines out in the stree 
to rust. We have done that with people. Not only is the 
the drag of ill health, but the lost morale, the lost def 
ness and self-confidence among men and women whe 
have been without work for long stretches. They amy 
as clearly victims of the depression as some of the mes | 
who came back from France were victims of the Wai 
and as clearly would respond to a program of rehabilitay 
tion. : 1 
Here is something on which our work and relie : 
administrations, our hospitals, nurses, schools could focus 
Why shouldn® 
we urge th@ 


Administration t@ 
set up a rehabilitas 
tion program if 
every industria! 
center in the coum 
try, drawing if 
other agencies 
utilizing unem: 
ployed doctors, 
dentists, vocational 
teachers and_ the 
rest; and carrying 
out works projects 
in which the em: 
phasis would be 
shifted deliberately 
to rehabilitatior 
and to retraining! 
And again, we caf 
take hold _. anc 
press for such ; 
program in ou 
own localities. 

Such a progran 
of salvage and re 
newal in whicl 
social workers cai 
and should take the lead has its parallels. Detroit we 
the first great industrial center to feel the force of th 
depression; in turn, it is the first to show marked sigr 
of recovery. With the auto plants running overtime th 
winter, they have scoured the country for toolmaker 
die cutters, cabinet makers and auto-woodworker 
Moreover, the industries have been short of semi-skille 
men also; they have discovered that, laid off for lon 
periods, these characteristic workers in mass productic 
have tended to lose their knack. Detroit employers an 
educational authorities have set going training centet 
not only to get them back into trim, but to break i 
young people who have never known what work — 
Among them are those of an age group likely to | 
jumped over by managements in favor of young 
brothers and sisters, who while they have no more ¢€ 
perience in holding a job, will not bring with them t 
habits of idleness. I take it as a special charge on t 
social workers of the country to see to it that the 
young people handicapped by the depression years, § 
their chance in any scheme for vocational training. 

We come at this point to three other salients whi 
have been thrust out in the midst of the depression a 
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which call for fresh assessment and long run develop- 
ment. Here are the CCC camps with their semi-military 
discipline, their uneven educational facilities, their group 
life in the open air, and the things they have to show, 
from forestation to mosquito control. Here are Workers’ 
Education projects which the WPA have carried for- 
ward under Hilda W. Smith and which are a creative 
variant from conventional schooling. They adapt meth- 
ods from the Danish folk schools to the issues and 
responsibilities young men and women will confront in 
the industrial life of the next decade. Here is the program 
of the National Youth Administration, experimental, but 
forecasting a new stage in the evolution of public educa- 
tion if opportunity is really to be within reach of each 
new generation. If there is justification for endowing age 
in an industrial civilization there is more for giving 
youth a better hold. 

These activities take on new urgency now that we 
propose to cut down the span of the working years and 
give elbow room to the adult working force of America. 


The Two Ends of the Working Span 


HE application of science and engineering to pro- 

duction has brought us to that age of surplus which, 
as no one else, Dr.-Simon N. Patten foreshadowed in his 
New Basis for Civilization. We see this, inverted, like 
a mirage, when crops are curtailed and goods lie unsold 
while millions of families are in want for necessities. 
There is something equally upside down when children 
work in the midst of mass unemployment. The realiza- 
tion has given a fresh shove to the long drawn campaign 
for a federal child labor amendment. There are still 
twelve states needed to pass it and its passage is a charge 
on social workers everywhere. But its passage must be 
paralleled with such advances in education and provi- 
sions for youth as I have referred to, or we shall be 
merely making juvenile unemployment chronic by law, 
giving boys and girls the husks of years that should be 
the fullest in development and adventure. 

At the other end of the working span, we had made 
gains in state old age pensions before the depression set 
in. Abraham Epstein, almost single-handed at first, had 
seen to that. But again, with hundreds of thousands of 
old people on our relief rolls, with the likelihood that 
many of those in middle life will have hard work get- 
ting a footing in industry, one silver lining of the depres- 
sion has been the impulse it has given to this cause. Dr. 
Townsend is extravagant in the cornucopia he holds out 
to the aged, but he has left no uncertainty abroad in the 
land as to the public temper. The Social Security Act 
has erected a scaffolding of immediate aid and laid the 
foundations for an ordered system. As temporary frame- 
work come the federal. grants to states which enact old 
age pension laws. We social workers cannot only urge 
their passage but can see to it that our old people are 
not tripped up by a loose board in the scaffolding. My 
reference is to the possibility that states may employ the 
federal grants to cut down or keep down their own 
share of the expense. 

The foundations for an ordered system, based not on 
need but on right and age, are embodied in the section 
which provides for a contributory scheme of old age in- 
surance. Here again, we shall have call for both de- 
fense and attack—for defense against broadside assaults 
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on a system of protection which while it is new to Ame 
ica has long proved its worth abroad; for attack on th 
compromises that weakened and distorted the prograt 
when it was enacted. We have until 1940 to see toi 
for example, that federal contributions shall be mag 
available to help meet the claims of those who come int} 
the system in middle life. That would lower the rate 
for employers and employes; ease the burden on young 
participants who otherwise must carry their elders; ant 
avoid the necessity for huge reserves without precede 
abroad. 

From the angle of employment planning, child laboy 
laws and old age pensions cut down the size of ow 
problem. But that is of course only part of the story 
Our ancestors were definitely modifying the distributior 
of wealth, as between one generation and another, 
between the well-to-do and those who are not, whef 
they founded our scheme of public education runnin 
from elementary schools to universities. They did i 
deliberately, and we shall be carrying it further as we 
raise the working age and take new measures to forti 
the American chance for youth. 

Similarly in applying the principle of insurance to ol 
age and unemployment, we shall be canalizing in new 
ways the flow of wealth which applied science and mod- 
ern management are prepared to create if they can fin 
markets. We can point out that such an ordering of in 
comes is incomparably more advantageous in expandin 
and stabilizing purchasing power, and thus in acer 
employment, than to leave workless old people and un 
employed breadwinners on their uppers. The testimony 
of British merchants and employers is clear on that 
point. But we should not blink the fact that such provi- 
sions cost money and may be carried to lengths that 
choke industrial enterprise. Our purpose is not to en- 
courage new grafts or old sloths. But we are not content 
to let these realistic considerations be used as a cloak 
for lapsing back into that bottomless insecurity which 
has been so outrageously exhibited in the depression. 
The pithiest thing I heard at the Atlantic City Confer- 
ence was the comparison made by Frank Bane, executive 
of the Social Security Board, who had a hand in 
transmuting old Elizabethan poor laws into the state- 
county welfare system of Virginia. Go back a little, he 
said, and we would not have thought that we could 
afford to surface the dirt roads of the United States. 
We wanted good roads and found a way to get them. 

If we are to get social security and keep it going, we 
need to know the size of our problem. We need to 
disentangle industrial unemployment from its accumula- 
tions of all manner of dependencies and deficiencies and 
deal with them on their own. The categories of the 
Security Act are a step in that direction. And we need 
agencies free to focus on the major problem of supplying 
work and security against worklessness. 


Employment Services 


HE very forces of the depression are shaping 2 

nucleus which in time may take its place as a com 
munity service kindred to that of health department: 
which reinforce medical care and at the same time strike 
out for prevention. Under the Wagner-Peyser Act New 
York was one of the first commonwealths to establish 
a federal-state employment (Continued on page 491) 
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Woo oe be eee eee 
THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


BEWARE THE EVIL EE 


T goes without saying, you would think, that the 
way to a mother’s heart is through her children. 
Doubtless you have demonstrated that, many a time, 

y smiling at or talking about a pretty baby in his car- 
age; noting the glowing pride of the mother in your 
pproval. You have found yourself half-way to her 
eart of hearts, and glowed yourself with satisfaction as 
ou went on about your business; almost hearing her 
nought of you as a kindly person with good judgment 
bout children. 

I thought that, too; out of intuition and experience. 
Yuring years of social settlement life I had seen the 
loors of neighbors’ homes, previously barred as if by 
se to invaders of whom I was type, open wide with 
velcome under the magic of friendship with the chil- 
ren that dwelt there. I took it for granted that in any 
ountry where there were mothers, I could as it were 
peak the universal language of interest in childhood. 
‘visualized in imagination the responsive smile of moth- 
hood to my tactful show of approval of babies. 

On one of the bridges crossing the Nile at Cairo in 
igypt one morning shortly after our arrival there, and 
cores of times afterward in the Egyptian villages, I had 
sude discovery of the error of that natural assumption. 
Looking upon a comely little girl toddling across the 
sridge with her mother, I smiled at her, and waved my 
hand a bit in greeting. Whereupon to my amazement 
the child cowered in fright behind her mother’s skirts; 
the woman herself flung at me what could be only an 
imprecation, and in front of the child’s face she crossed 
her fingers in an indescribable fashion with which I 
afterward became depressingly familiar. Out of her 
dark eyes flashed unmistakable fear and the hate that 
is ever the other face of fear. I sensed that she might 
easily make me the object of mob violence. I passed 
hastily on my way, marveling. 

Imagining that it might be because I was a man; that 
perhaps in that country men were not supposed to notice 
children even approvingly, I waited to be walking with 
my wife, who ever has been adept with children and 
mothers. Doubtless the common bond of womanhood 
would awaken a different response. Not at all; it was 
if anything worse—upon her smiling at the babies there 
was the same cry of angry protest; the same gesture with 
the fingers, the same eyes of fear and hate. The moth- 
ers were indifferent to the ring of filthy black flies around 
the babies’ eyes, to the incredible dirt upon them from 
the filth-clotted streetways; but in palpable fright they 
clutched their little ones against the most kindly glances 
of the foreigner. 

“The more friendly you look, the more they fear you,” 
it was explained to us. “That crossing of the fingers is a 
magic, to protect the children against the Evil Eye 
which you are casting upon them. No, they do not 
fear that you may steal the-child. You are heretic and of 
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the Evil One himself. You are casting upon the child 
a malevolent curse, intended to blight—if not immedi- 
ately, perhaps long afterward. In their conviction any- 
thing untoward that happens to that child in all its life 
thereafter—blindness, disease, accident, death; even mis- 
behavior—will be due to your blasting glance, cast upon 
it today.” 

So! ... We were not fair-intending fellow humans 
offering friendliness and blessing upon these babies, as 
had been our wont at home. We were worse than stran- 
gers; we were agents of the Devil, blighting lives in the 
bud! It took us long to learn reluctantly that our over- 
tures were fiercely resented; that there was about us 
nothing propitious; certainly no superiority of culture, 
race or color; not even kindly intent. The so-called white 
race is slow in realizing that the others attribute to it no 
inherent advantage. As Stewart Edward White's Negro 
gun-bearer told him: 

“Surely, Bwana, it is better to be black. Also the white 
is not really white—only a sickly pink!” 

Another thing: this fierce resentment of the Egyptian 
mothers—we encountered the same thing also in remote 
parts of Italy and elsewhere in Europe—was not in itself 
sinister. It was expression of their best instincts: their 
love for their children; just as international hostility is 
the obverse of the fine sentiment of group fidelity which 
we call patriotism. In its extreme it actuates anti-Semit- 
ism, persecution of Negroes, aliens; in it roots the whole 
movement toward isolation of this country from the af- 
fairs and problems of the world at large. When it sat- 
urates or effectively controls and actuates a whole people 
it poisons their home life and their relations with the 
rest of humanity. It is more an anachronism now than 
ever before—now when every development of science, 
technology and communication conspires to unify the 
interests and the destiny of mankind. The unescapable 
task of the world, against whose urgency those in power 
struggle in vain, however temporarily successful in re- 
tarding it, is to exorcise this old primitive spirit of fear, 
and the suspicion and hate which fear engenders. 


ROM the point of view of propaganda if no other, 

the Russian soviets have done nothing for themselves 
and their cause comparable with the publication of their 
proposed new constitution, drawn up by a special con- 
stitutional commission of 31 members headed by Stalin 
himself and to be submitted next November to the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets. The text of it as published 
in American newspapers* is a momentous document; all 
the more so against the background of present American 
discussion of the pros-and-cons of planned economy, 
individual liberty, social security, and allegations of usur- 
pation and centralized political and economic dictator- 
ship. Especially against the conditions in Germany and 


* Presumably in full, for instance in the New York Times of June 26. 
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Italy. From now until November all Russia will be agog 
over it, and the central government seems to encourage 
general and unrestricted discussion of it. Its principal in- 
novation is its creation of a Supreme Council of two 
chambers (in short, a parliament) taking the place of 
the present All-Union Congress of Soviets. The lower 
house, about 600 in number, will consist of one deputy 
for every 300,000 people, elected by direct and secret bal- 
lot; the other of 238 members, chosen by the supreme 
councils of the eleven federated republics. The Council 
will have a term of four years, meeting semi-annually; 
but in case of disagreement between the houses, new 
elections will be held. There is provision for popular ref- 
erendum, as well as for recall of any deputy by a two- 
thirds vote of his constituency. 

Perhaps the most striking feature is the provision that 
the right to vote belongs to all citizens over 18 regard- 
less of sex, race, social origin, religious belief, property 
owned, or even previous political activities or loyalty. 
This last especially is revolutionary, and in itself shows 
an immense increase of confidence in the stability of the 
soviet regime. Remains to be seen whether the provision 
will survive the plenary discussion in November; still 
more whether in practice the persecution of dissent will 
be substantially modified. For the power still remains 
after all at the top. However, the intent is clear to ex- 
tend the franchise, and participation in political activity, 
to many thousands hitherto ostracized. 

This constitution guarantees to all citizens the right 
to work, the right to annual vacations with pay, the right 
to material security in old age and sickness, the right to 
education; to women equal rights with men in all fields, 
time off with pay during pregnancy, and a wide system 
of maternity homes, nurseries and kindergartens. Article 
124 promises freedom of conscience, separation of any 
church from the State and the school from the church; 
yet cheek-by-jowl along with “freedom to perform re- 
ligious rites” is “freedom of anti-religious propaganda,” 
seemingly carefully discriminating in favor of the nega- 
tive! As regards the sinister race-discrimination which 
curses most of the rest of the world, the declaration is 
ringingly forthright: 

Article 123: The equality of the rights of citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. irrespective of their nationality or race, in all fields 
of economic, State, cultural, social and political life, is an 
irrevocable Law. Any direct or indirect restriction of these 
rights, or conversely the establishment of direct or indirect 
privileges of citizens on account of the race or nationality 
to which they belong, as well as any propagation of racial 


or national exceptionalism or hatred and contempt, is pun- 
ishable by law. 


There is avowed guarantee of freedom of speech, of 
the press with access to printing presses and supplies and 
all means of communication; of assembly, street proces- 
sions and demonstrations. So far as words go, there is 
guarantee of inviolability of person, home, correspond- 
ence, against unlawful search and seizure; but arrest 
is subject not merely to the decision of a court but 
to “the sanction of the prosecutor.” . .. A wide door 
open for all the arbitrary abuses characteristic of des- 
potism. “Weasel words” undermining the whole struc- 
ture of democratic liberty. And of course the whole busi- 
ness is within the format of the Socialist State, in which 
all means of production, communication and _ political 
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activity are owned and dominated by the State, under” 
the egis and exclusive predominance of the Communist 
party. Within that party, however, now will arise and) 


agitate Left and Right and Center—by whatever names 
you please. Local interests and blocs. 
However, “weasel words” 


in fostering even the beginnings of something like what 


Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen mean by de) 


mocracy; certainly there is here a dramatic outburst im 


1 world characterized just now by the spread of some= 


thing quite otherwise. Certainly it bears scant resem- 


blance to the trends in Germany and Italy; registers im 


and all, and with due andl 
natural skepticism as to the actuality of this Bill of Rights — 


words at least a marked divergence of direction. It will © 
be interesting to learn how much publicity for all this 


has been or will be permitted in those other countries 


afflicted by despotism avowed or virtual. This is in itself 


the sort of propaganda against which no repression or 
censorship can be effectual. Of most importance will be 


the facts—as to how much of this fine-sounding utter- 
ance goes into living effect in Russia. 


\ \ 7E the people of the United States have just now 


made a present of a fabulous amount of money 


4 


wy 


to the men who fought under our flag in the World | 


War. It is worthy of note that more than one in ten 
of those men were of foreign birth; great numbers of 
them actually aliens at the time of their enlistment. 


Among the 3,000,000 whose applications for “adjusted. 


service certificates” were passed upon by the War De- 
partment prior to May 1, 1928, more than 340,000. de- 
clared themselves to be: of foreign origin. The largest 
number (87,951) were Italian. Next in number (52,979) 
were Russian—incidentally certainly a large proportion 
of Jews, and the same would apply to the nearly 20,000 
of Polish birth. More than 13,000 were Greeks. The near- 
ly 13,000 “Austrians” of course included large numbers 
from the territories now within the republic of Czecho- 
slovakia. : 

Here is something for the consideration of those af- 
flicted with the superstition of the Evil Eye as attaching 
to those of any foreign birth. And those who imagine 
flag-saluting to be an antidote for it. The Romans used 
to think they accomplished something by making Chris- 
tians bow before idols! 

The Evil Eye idea aggravates the conflict between the 
Arabs and the Jews in Palestine and Northern Africa; 
however its ultimate base may be in economic and labor 
competition. It is at the bottom of the crisis in the League 
of Nations; for most of Italy’s pretended justification of 
aggression stems from contempt and hostility toward a 
nation of “inferior” skin-color. It survives among Our- 
selves and shows in our attitude on many subjects. It 
will appear in the reaction of great numbers of Ametri- 
cans toward this proposed constitution for Soviet Rus: 
sia. The better it sounds, the more dangerous and detes- 
table. The human smile upon my human face of dif 
ferent skin-pigment did not charm but frightened the 
human mothers of Egypt—because they could not im. 
agine anything kindly coming from a foreign heretic 
This visage of awakening democracy upon the face of 
the Russian Union of Socialist Soviet Republics glitter: 
with the Evil Eye—for those determined to feel that 
way; with all their fingers crossed! 
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LETTERS & LIFE—REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


OUR CONVENIENT CONSTITUTION 
BY R. L. DUFFUS 


-F EVERY school child 

knew the pertinent facts 
~ about the origin and his- 
ry of the Constitution of the 
nited States (ours, of course, is not the only American 
onstitution, by a long shot) and if he or she were also 
‘ade to realize that human motives in 1787 were just as 
ymplicated as they are now—if this educational millennium 
ad arrived, about fifty percent of the political tommyrot of 
1e 1936 campaign would be a drug on the market. The 
tildren would tell their parents not to be childish. 

Secretary Wallace has not discovered anything new about 
1e Constitution. Most of us have read Charles A. Beard’s 
nalysis of the convention of 1787 and Beard has never 
een discredited. Most of us know enough about the his- 
ory of the Supreme Court to be well aware that that em- 
rent body, being composed of human beings, has never been 
‘ther infallible or completely nonpartisan. Most of us, if 
ve applied the same rule of common sense to the basic 
aw that we do to everything else in our lives (with the 
ossible exceptions of love and religion) would have to 
oncede that the 55 young men (average age, 40, though 
tranklin was 82) who made a fairly good Constitution for 
{000,000 people in 1787 cannot reasonably be allowed to 
sovern nearly 130,000,000 people in 1936. They were no 
surer in heart than we are today and they were far more 
gnorant. We might almost as well send for a delegation of 
Pitcairn Islanders and let them run the country. 

Some truths are immutable, of course. Some principles 
we want to cling to, whether they are to be described as 
truth, or not. Some of these truths and some of these prin- 
ciples are in the Constitution—mainly in the so-called Bill 
of Rights, which was added to placate the mob. But 
sticking to the truth and revering principles does not res 
quire that we make the Constitution or the Court a golden 
calf, before which we fall down in worship. The far-from- 
golden calves who insist on this ought to be pastured with 
the simple minded mammals who regard the doctrine of 
evolution as a wicked heresy. 

We ought to remember, this summer more than most 
summers, that our Constitution was produced by delegates 
who violated their instructions in a revolutionary manner; 
that selfish interests as well as patriotism were amply repre- 
sented in the Convention; that five-sixths of the adult male 
population had nothing to say, one way or the other, as 
to the adoption of the new form of government; that the 
Supreme Court has no explicit mandate to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of laws; that the terms of the Constitution are 
so general that they can be, and have repeatedly been, in- 
terpreted in mutually inconsistent ways; and that, despite 
the pretence that the judges merely check the laws against 
the Constitution, their own records prove that they check 
them, at best, against their philosophy, at worst against 
their prejudices. 

These facts do not condemn Constitution and Court as 
bad things. Just as damning remarks could be made about 
the automobile, the radio and the motion picture, which, 
with all their defects, we use but do not revere. There is 
no more reason for revering the Founding Fathers than for 
revering the Seventy-fourth Congress, no more reason for 
worshipping the Constitution than for worshipping the 
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WHOSE CONSTITUTION?—an inquiry into the general welfare: by 
Henry A. Wallace. Reynal and 
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unabridged dictionary. We 
seem to have needed the 
Fathers of 1787 and the Con- 
gressmen and Senators of 
1936, and modern journalism and literature would be difh- 
cult without a dictionary. But there is no reason why we 
should not keep our shirts on in dealing with all these 
conveniences. 

Secretary Wallace gets the Constitution out, worries it, 
buries it, then comes back and digs it up again. It is easy 
enough for him to show that the country the great document 
was tailored to fit isn’t the country that five or more mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court have been trying to make wear 
it—or wear what they insist it is. What was commerce in 
1787? Mostly it was sea-borne: it cost more to ship goods 
seventy-five miles from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to Phila- 
delphia, than to send them from Philadelphia to Liverpool. 
Farmers in Western Pennsylvania could not get their corn 
to market as corn: they had to condense it into whiskey, and 
they naturally rebelled when the federal government clapped 
an excise tax on this liquid cereal. What were cities in 
1787? They were warts on an agricultural landscape, hous- 
ing five percent of the population. What was industry? 
Almost as limited, almost as local, as when the Indians 
traded Lake Superior copper up and down the continent. 


Hitchcock. 336 pp. Price 


ANY what was democracy in 1787? A dream yet to be 
realized. Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln had to come and 
go before manhood suffrage for the white race was assured; 
suffrage for women was delayed into our own generation; 
the Negro in many parts of the South is not yet en- 
franchised. Democracy grew to manhood long after the 
Constitution was adopted, and the Constitution had to be 
stretched to let it in. Secretary Wallace asks, “Whose Con- 
stitution?” There can be no question whose Constitution it 
originally was. It was the Constitution of the rich and well- 
born, with the poor and the imperfectly-born (1 suppose 
that is what Hamilton meant) sharing only in a negative 
way through the protections of the Bill of Rights. 

What happened? The poor and the anonymous gradually 
made the government more and more their government, the 
Constitution more and more their Constitution. “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people” began 
to have some meaning. Hamilton’s crowd saw that their 
power would slip if this tendency continued. They therefore 
began to investigate the possibilities of the Bill of Rights 
and of the amendments originally intended to protect the 
freed slaves. They found rich pickings. That artificial per- 
son, the corporation, turned out to have rights by which it, 
too, could be protected from slavery. The corporation loaded 
the dice against the farmer and the laborer, who continued, 
despite farm cooperatives and unions, to make individual 
bargains. 

Secretary Wallace gives the corporate form of organiza- 
tion credit for getting things done: “As a means of rapidly 
establishing the machinery of production in virgin country,” 
he concedes, “there is certainly no parallel for it in all 
history.” But the corporation, ostensibly preserving, extend- 
ing and implementing private ownership, has actually dis- 
possessed an increasing proportion of the American people 
from the control of their own economic machinery. The 
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courts, interpreting for their benefit rights and privileges 
extended to farmers a century and a half ago, have aided 
them. The Constitution has been made their ally. And the 
question must arise whether it is not time to do something 
to the letter of the basic law in order to preserve its spirit. 

Fundamentally, there is not and never has been a constitu- 
tional issue in this country: there have been conflicts between 
sections, groups and interests, which is something quite, 
quite different. The Constitution has played the part of a 
mother hen: one side or the other—in latter years the side 
which could afford to spend the most for legal advice— 
has scuttled under its protecting feathers when danger 
threatened. It has been the refuge, not the principle, that 
has mattered. State’s rights were at first the recourse of 
democratic forces which justly feared Alexander Hamilton’s 
intentions; then the slave owners found a use for them; 
now the Hamilton gang are digging in behind them. 

There has never been more than one major issue in Amer- 
ican history, and that has been whether or not this nation 
should be a democracy. Jefferson and Tom Paine said yes; 
Hamilton and the Adamses said no; Jackson and Lincoln 
said yes—the reader can finish the list for himself. The 
Supreme Court, by its assumption of power to veto legisla- 
tion (let the reader note that at one.and the same session 
it has upheld state’s rights by quashing federal laws and 
then has smashed state’s rights by nullifying an act of the 
New York State Legislature) has always resisted anything 
like pure democracy. 

We may not want pure democracy. We may not want to 
decide by popular vote whether we shall control the lower 
Mississippi by levees and spillways or by a series of head- 
water dams and reservoirs. Most technical questions we will 
want to delegate, perhaps. But we probably want more 
democracy than strict interpretation of our national law 
will give us. Secretary Wallace believes that “solution of our 
present problems will eventually require a new kind of 
statecraft as effective in the economic field as was the state- 
craft of Madison, Hamilton and the others in the more 
purely political field.” He hopes that “such action can be 
taken as bloodlessly as the Constitution was enacted and 
that the handiwork will be as enduring.” After all, why 
not? There is no reason to believe that we are more foolish 
or more knavish than our great-grandfathers. 


The Other Side of the World 


MIRROR OF CHINA, by Louis Laloy. Knopf. 308 pp. Price $2.75. 

CHINA CHANGES, by G. J. Yorke. Scribner. 334 pp. Price $2.50. 

JAPAN MUST FIGHT BRITAIN, by Lt.-Comdr. Tota Ishimaru, I.J.N. 
Telegraph Press. 329 pp. Price $3. 

WHEN JAPAN GOES TO WAR, by O. Tanin and E. Yohan. Vanguard. 
270 pp. Price $3. 

FACING TWO WAYS, THe Story or My Lire, by Baroness Shidzue 
Ishimoto. Farrar & Rinehart. 373 pp. Price $3.50. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


URIOUS as this may seem, the demand for reading 
matter on the Far East is still far from being met. 
Pearl Buck’s novels and Lin Yutang’s essays on China, for 
example, have only whetted the appetite for more. Even the 
colorful procession of new books which these “best sellers” 
have started flowing leaves unanswered many questions 
which are asked. Women’s clubs want to know where they 
can find in handy form information on American stakes 
in the Far East. School teachers and librarians have trouble 
in finding selections, suitable for juvenile readers, on con- 
temporary life in China and Japan that will eke out the too 
meager data in the textbooks. International institutes have 
learned to look for the causes of international strife in the 
internal conditions of countries. 

These many demands for knowledge can be met only by a 
literature diversified in treatment as well as in subject mat- 
ter. It is, therefore, worth while to note the scope and limita- 
tions of the various offerings before us. Take, for example, 
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Laloy’s travel book. French authors specialize in this foo 
of writing about the Far East which permits of loos) 
related observations and consciously subjective apprec | 
tions. There are few recent books by Frenchmen which — 
tempt to give an inclusive picture of the political proble) 
of western Asia. (Among these, Roger Lévy’s Extrén 
Orient et Pacifique, Armand Colin, Paris, 1935, is probal} 
the most informative.) Fy 

M. Laloy’s contacts are all at the top of society, with d 
lomats, scholars, and artists of established reputation, 
picture of China which results from his travel notes, ther 
fore, resembles more the flower-scented pages of Nora Way 
(The House of Exile) than the more pungent ones of Pea 
Buck. No Chinese beggar has ever held out a hand for alr 
to him in the street. He regards with equal indulgence © 
ficial graft, opium, revolutionary sentiment, and dictatori 
ruthlessness—provided the accompanying circumstances ¢ 
not offend his sense of good taste. 

Such a book has its value; it has realism of a sort; for th 
scholar and poet has no difficulty in finding kindred spiri 
in China, and his sensitiveness to the values cherished | 
the old cultural aristocracy helps to correct too one-sided 
preoccupation with the ills and problems in most of the co! 
temporary literature about China. 


ERY different in tone and purpose is Gerald Yorke 

China Changes. Like the Frenchman he intersperses ¢ 
account of his travels with more connected descriptions | 
particular phases of Chinese life and thought; and he also 
drawn to the classics and quotes with aptness from th 
treasure of practical wisdom which not only makes up 
large part of Chinese literature but is in current circulatic 
among the people. 

The author went out, as a correspondent for Reuters, 
get the facts about some of the most obscure happenings 
China today. Thus he reported the war in Jehol, the w 
against the Communists in Kiangsi, the uprising in Fukie 
and the progress of the government’s much advertised wo 
for flood control and for rural reconstruction. Between the 
exacting travels, he also studied at first hand Buddh 
meditational practices and everything he could learn abe 
the condition of the people. 

His treatment of all these subjects is simple and hone 
He does not pretend to have more information about t 
workings of Chinese communism, for instance, than a 
person who intends to go on living in Nationalist Chi 
can have. Yet what he has found out squares with ott 
reliable information. His style is at times as witty as tl 
of any columnist; but he does not seek the grotesque or t 
laughable in China for its own sake. His concern with t 
country’s ills and problems is serious; and those who do 
like the vocabulary and the statistics of more import 
works on contemporary China will in this book find an 
troduction which, easy to read, is also responsible and a 
quate. In fact, the sureness is surprising with which t 
young author hits the main causes of China’s present distr 
and characterizes the major forces for good and evil. It i 
book to be warmly recommended. 

The literature of retired naval officers is much the sa: 
the world over. Lieutenant-Commander Ishimaru’s comp: 
son of Japanese and British chances in a Pacific war is 
attempt to evaluate the measurable factors in such a c 
test. Strategic considerations here are limited to techni 
requirements and only those economic and _psychologi 
ones which are directly related to them. The author c 
cludes that Britain cannot win; and he appeals to the w 
ern world to make room for Japan—and thus preserve pe 
in the Pacific. 

One only wishes that the strategists would fight out th 
wars thus on paper and let the rest of us get on with « 
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Arnold Zweig 


york. A different war is the subject of the heavily docu- 
rented book by the two Russians, O. Tanin and E. Yohan, 
sho prove that Japan cannot win the planned war against 
ne Soviet Union. Here also the effectiveness of the argu- 
nent rests largely in a limitation of the field. The chances 
f possible combinations are merely suggested; and in this 
vay it is demonstrated that the next war must end in such 
nd such a way. But whereas the Japanese author is strong 
m naval and weak on economic strategy, the Russian 
uthors have worked out with immense industry and not a 
ittle ingenuity exactly why, with all the perfection of her 
echnical preparations, Japan cannot possibly support any- 
hing more than a few months of war, and why her hope of 
seing able to delimit both the area and the time of the actual 
-onflict with the Soviet Union is illusory. 

They show that Japan is lacking in many of the requisites 
of sustained warfare: the heavy industries are not sufficiently 
feveloped; there is not enough trained labor to serve both 
Mars and Vulcan, the export industries cannot readily be 
sonverted into war industries; any possible storing up of 
ar supplies, raw materials, food, and fuel, cannot possibly 
he financed to suffice for more than a few weeks; above all, 
any further strain on the patience of the people—especially 
the farmers—which the financing of active war would nec- 
essitate would disrupt that thin crust of social peace which 
now so deceptively covers the conflicts between Japan’s na- 
tional-capitalist and private-capitalist forces. In short, Japan’s 
military strength is superficial: “The military forces of 
Japanese imperialism represent a mailed fist put into action 
by weak muscles.” This book effectively supplements the 
same authors’ Militarism and Fascism in Japan, published 
two years ago, which interprets the manifold relations be- 
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tween the political and the economic and social organiza- 
tions of the Empire. 

It is refreshing to return from these speculations to the 
conversational frankness of Lady Ishimoto’s autobiographical 
story. The author is known in America as one of Japan’s 
foremost feminists and as the leader of the birth control 
movement in that country. Although the book helps to in- 
form us on these two subjects, its chief value lies in the 
panorama which it shows of the whole social setting of pres- 
ent-day Japan. There is no other single volume in English 
that tells us so much about that most recent stage of the 
transition when the first enthusiastic welcome for every- 
thing western in the country’s leading circles gave way to a 
reappraisal of the cultural heritage. The author has been 
fortunate in resolving in her own person that inner conflict 
which too rapid a change has produced among educated 
Japanese and which, on the international stage, has caused 
the tragic consequence of serious misunderstanding of the 
Japanese spirit. Without in any way lessening the prevailing 
dislike for the present reactionary and combative tone of 
Japan’s official policy, a wide diffusion of this charming and 
revealing book would go far to assist public opinion to a 
sympathetic understanding for the internal problems of that 
great nation. 

Institute on Pacific Relations 


Men Rise Above Defeat 


EDUCATION BEFORE VERDUN, by Arnold Zweig. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. Viking. 447 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

DAYS OF WRATH, by André Malraux. Translated by Haakon M. Cheva- 
lier. With foreword by Waldo Frank. Random House. 174 pp. Price 
$1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Bruno LAsKER 


“TT js difficult to be a man,” Malraux says quietly in his 

author’s preface to this short novel of a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, dedicated to German comrades. The sentence 
might well stand as a comment also on Arnold Zweig’s 
story of Private Bertin before Verdun, a further volume in 
the group of which Young Woman of 1914 is an earlier, 
and The Case of Sergeant Grischa a later link. Yet though 
Malraux and Zweig both are writing of cataclysms in 
which humanity is all but effaced—war between nations and 
war between classes—the effect of these two books is that of 
victory, not defeat. It is difficult for men to be men, but 
possible even when they are threatened by suffering worse 
than annihilation. For at least some, the value of life lies 
in that fact. 

Education Before Verdun is the story of a “little man of 
good will,” a Jew and a writer, who had wanted only an 
early and honorable peace so he could get back to his wife 
and his work. His “education” in the waste land along the 
Meuse included an understanding of that terrible second 
childhood into which soldiers are worn down by the stupid, 
brutal, all-consuming machine of war. Days of Wrath, on 
the other hand, is the story of a leader, Kassner, who volun- 
tarily placed himself in the path of imprisonment and 
torture when it was necessary to do so in order to go for- 
ward with the cause of the comrades with whom he fought 
the brown-shirt rule. In the dungeon where he was not 
permitted to lie down, it was remembrance of their. fellow- 
ship and of music, witnessing also the reach of the human 
spirit, which saved his sanity. 

Malraux’s brief book is keyed at a high pitch of emotion, 
lit with the imagery of a man’s mind in its struggle for 
survival. Zweig’s longer story has a slower, more reflective 
tempo; in itself, it has suffered the storm pictured in Days 
of Wrath, for the first draft of the manuscript was confis- 
cated and the book had to be re-dictated after the author’s 
expulsion from Germany and was concluded under the 
handicap of his failing eyesight, in Palestine. The two books 
are alike in that they are the work of men who can face 
the worst of their times and hold their minds and spirits 


cfear. Both are novels of unusual literary power, but more 
importantly, they are the work of men who can see and 
feel and share in a holocaust and yet find in it purpose, 
not despair. 

“A man’s capacity for resistance is limited,” writes Arnold 
Zweig. Even honest little Private Bertin stole rolls for his 
wife at home from the packets of badly needed food that 
French wives were trying to send through to their men in 
the German prison camps. Even Kassner, the leader, was 
afraid. What matters is the degree to which that resistance 
can be maintained in the face of suffering and fear in the 
attempt to realize the kind of world such men as Bertin and 
Kassner want for themselves and their fellows. Mary Ross 


Before the August of 22 Years Ago 


THE EVE OF 1914, by Theodor Wolff. Knopf. 655 pp. Price $4.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


HE author, as editor in chief of one of the three fore- 
most liberal newspapers of pre-War and Republican Ger- 
many, is a familiar figure to all persons acquainted with the 
Germany of his generation. A democrat and a_ pacifist 
always, he was a constant critic of Hohenzollern ‘“Prussian- 
‘sm. After the War he was among the men most bitterly 
hated by those Germans whom defeat did not turn to 
pacifism. He now gives his judgment on the causes of the 
catastrophe of 1914. We move among the almost forgotten 
historic figures of that time with a dreamlike feeling: Are 
we not treading along the same paths, stumbling into the 
same blind alleys? And yet it was a stumbling with open 
eyes. The war scare was as foremost in every politically 
active person’s mind then as now—Wolff makes this very 
clear from the deliberations and conversations he assembles 
out of his own personal recollections and his extensive read- 
ing of all available memoirs. It is a disheartening experience 
to go over all those details of crossroads missed, of leaders 
failing in their service, to realize that the acting forces are 
still the same, however different the present personalities 
and combinations of forces. From close range, Wolff does 
not see the world forces so clearly as the individual diplomats 
with whom he used to mingle. He judges them harshly: 
“Tt was not Fate, whom no man can withstand, that held 
the shares ready. The bringers of evil were folly, arrogance, 
stupidity and the gambler’s mania. The fates were ... - a 
selected company whose names stood at the foot of the 
government decrees, in the official calendars . . . 2 
This is a point of view defensible in a diplomatic history 
of the years before 1914, and Wolff decidedly deserves the 
merit of having written one of the most readable, compre- 
hensive and informative ones. But it leaves us with the 
feeling that the roots of the matter remain somewhere be- 
neath all this. The main reason why Wolff does not seem 
to reach down to these roots lies close, perhaps, to one of 
the main causes of the War itself: This well informed Ger- 
man journalist, like the German diplomats and statesmen 
in 1914, does not seem adequately aware of the social forces 
in Austria Hungary. He speaks impressively of the crowd 
of gambling aristocrats at the court of Francis Joseph who 
—in a diplomatic impasse—deliberately decided on war, 
dragging unwilling, but unwary Germany into the abyss. 
There is certainly more truth in this picture than in the 
fable of the diabolic German aggression. But the murder at 
Serajevo was more than a diplomatic impasse for the Haps- 
burg monarchy. It revealed as in a flashlight that repressed 
nationalistic ideals in the more unfortunate states of eastern 
Europe would disrupt the Empire if no effort were made 
to master them. Today again Europe faces repressed nation- 
alism of the same brand. And today again as in 1914 we 
have to beware most of those nations and those men who 
have nothing to lose, because the clash of their aspirations 
with reality is desperate. Ton STOLPER 
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A Study of Life Insurance _ | 


LIFE INSURANCE: A Criticat, Examination, by Edward Ber, 
Harper. 192 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. A 
| ieee BERMAN presents and discusses the sigh. 
cance of figures and other data relative to ordite 
life insurance, industrial life insurance, and life insure 
sold by savings banks under the celebrated Massachus 
statute sponsored by Louis D. Brandeis and enacted twe) 
nine years ago over the resounding protests of the insur 
companies. The information presented pertains primaril 
the net cost of insurance and to policy provisions. Dr. Berr 
concludes—as any unbiased person who studies the mate 
must conclude—that industrial insurance does more he 
than good to the working class, that to an unwarran 
extent ordinary life insurance, as sold by the compan 
falls short of accomplishing its purpose, that reforms 
needed, and that no reform would be more salutary th 
the adoption, by states other than Massachusetts, of savi 
bank life insurance legislation. 

Apologists for the life insurance companies maintain v 
some color of justice that the recent wave of adverse ct 
cism of the companies’ practices is producing a great c 
more heat than light. The present volume, thanks to 
author’s scholarly objectivity and gift for lucid exposit 
furnishes much valuable light and at no time exceeds 
proper bounds of critical restraint. 

One who wishes to hear both sides of the argument 1 
consider, in connection with this book, J. B. Maclean’s le 
to Dr. Berman, published in the June 5 issue of the Eas: 
Underwriter. Wiri1aM L. Grossi 


Straddling Two Worlds 


MODERN MAN, HIS BELIEF AND BEHAVIOR, by Harvey Fe 
son. Knopf. 331 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


N our failure to harmonize what we believe with w 

we do, Mr. Fergusson sees the chief cause of the « 
fusion in our world today. From medieval Christianity 
snherited what he terms “the illusion of choice,” to whicl 
devotes more than half of his book and which he h 
responsible for “two of the most disturbing and wast 
emotions in modern life—remorse and indignation.” 

Primitive man was not free and never imagined tha 
was. His environment was stable, his life bounded by 1 
taboos whose validity he never questioned. Even far be} 
the Middle Ages conditions of life were relatively fixed. 
modern man is faced by social change so rapid that “t 
born in one world and dies in another.” Because habit ¢ 
one a feeling of security, conventions and institutions 
still the real gods of society. Yet, says Mr. Fergusson, “e 
man reserves a secret place in his being for the worshi 
another god—the god of spontaneity and growth—< 
known as a devil,” and it is to this devil-god that he vu 
our allegiance. 

The author finds our world peopled largely by two ty 
the automaton or conventional man, and the neurotic 
“cowers in terror before the results of his own creative en 
and turns incessantly back to the past for refuge and | 
fort.” In the minority is the sane and healthy indivi 
who has learned “the ethic of balance’—the resolution o 
inner conflict by giving equal and alternate play to the 
posing impulses of his nature. 

The book is packed with ideas not always very logi 
worked out. It is unfortunate too that the author's s 
what didactic and humorless style makes the spontaneit 
which he pleads sound rather desperately purposeful. 4 
ing that the hope of modern man lies in “the growth of 
sciousness” or the integration of belief with behavior, b 
tends, I imagine, much the same thing, expressed so 
cinctly some 2400 years ago by Pindar: “Let us fine 
what we are, and become it.” Marcaret NorpFELDT, 


x AT WORK, by Margaret Doane Fayerweather, Illustrated by 
h King. McBride. 289 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


a this continuation of her well-known stories of 
e Fenton, Mrs. Fayerweather carries her girl abroad 

into the machinations of the armament ring. A 
1 story well told, and useful because it may give youth- 
readers a glimpse of one of the forces that keep wars 
.g. Both characters and action are well handled, in an 
sual and ingenious plot. 


STORY OF CONGRESS 1789-1935, by Ernest Sutherland Bates. 
irper. 468 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


[ANDIER compendium of information on both houses of 
igress, 1789-1935, could not be imagined. This book is 
e with the drama of great causes and great personalities, 
erms which the layman, none too well grounded in his- 
,, can understand. Great debates appear as more than 
-nsic duels—they clarify the constant conflict within a 
nocarcy, the clash between the farms and the cities, be- 
en East and West, North and South, New Dealers and 


1 Guard. 


ITS OF AMERICA, by Charles Morrow Wilson. Funk & Wagnalls. 
‘6 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


. Wuison knocked about talking to folks, and gathered 
harming gallery of typical Americans. He is annoyed by 
way the government nowadays is trying to raise the 
-| of life and spoil the primitive flavor of such benighted 
as as the Ozarks; it is therefore surprising to see that he 
illustrated his chapters with so many photographs taken 
the Resettlement Administration, an outht which he 
ms to abominate. 


MSON OCCOM: Tue BrocraPHy OF AN INDIAN PREACHER, by Harold 
lodgett. Dartmouth College Publication. 230 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid 
f Survey Graphic. 


mp in the Dartmouth College Manuscript Series, this 
ok deals with the pious Indian who went to England to 
et a Bushell of Money for the School,” and is a fine addi- 
n to the literature of Hanover’s periphery, old New 
gland. It abounds in sidelights on eighteenth century 
nd raising and philanthropy. 


STEEL: 1936 
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erercion and Intimidation 


bis nature of the “disturbing indications” referred to 
by the Institute that the union organizers will employ 
coercion and intimidation” are unknown to me. Questions 
rected to steel officials have brought me nothing to sup- 
wt the charge. The leaders of the drive, I am told, are 
adicals.” There was violence during the Portsmouth strike. 

-rsonnel men who have “sources from which they obtain 
formation” say they have been told that organizers are 
reatening steel workers with personal violence if they do 
st join. It is all very similar to the charge of revolution 
1at was raised in 1919. 

Nevertheless, I share with the Iron and Steel Institute the 
ar that coercion, intimidation and violence may be a fea- 
ire of the organization campaign. First of all, there is the 
by system which has been a known characteristic of steel 
ompany policy for more than a quarter century. I was 
sid last January, in an interview which I duly reported in 
ne Survey Graphic for February, that the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ation had abandoned espionage of employes. Nevertheless, 
worn testimony was presented in April at a hearing before 

sub-committee of the Committee on Education and Labor 
f the U. S. Senate indicating that the practice had not been 
bandoned. Two steel workers, one from the Pittsburgh 


district and the other from Chicago, both of them company 
union representatives, testified that they had been ap- 
proached by a man who said he was a representative of a 
group of stockholders in New York, who asked them to 
make periodical reports on a salary basis about the point 
of view of the workers, what went on at committee meet- 
ings, etc. One of them, after consulting friends, accepted 
the offer and made innocuous reports for several weeks, 
until he was able to identify his employer as an executive 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, a subsidiary of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. The Pittsburgher used the money 
he had thus “earned” to pay the expenses of both steel men 
to Washington where they gave their testimony. 

Referring to the statement of the Steel Institute that the 
industry would “use its resources to the best of its ability to 
protect its employes,” Lewis, in his radio address, said: 


“The statement of the Institute is an open warning to 
representatives of recognized and firmly established labor 
unions that if by any legal and peaceful methods, public 
meetings, personal solicitations, or otherwise, they are so 
bold as to attempt to persuade steel workers to become mem- 
bers of recognized, standard labor unions, the brutal and 
ruthless forces of the steel oligarchy will be unloosed against 
them. 

“Prom bitter experience we know what this means. It 
means that meetings of steel employes will be disrupted by 
thugs and hoodlums employed by the steel corporations; that 
the organizers themselves will be brutally beaten; that the 
police and judicial authorities of steel manufacturing com- 
munities, who are designated and dominated by the steel 
companies, will be used to arrest labor union organizers, to 
imprison them on false charges, to maltreat them cruelly 
while imprisoned, and in many cases forcibly to drive them 
from the community.” 


However exaggerated this statement may seem, it 1s not 
an overstatement of the possibilities, if one may judge from 
the past. It is a familiar picture to anyone who has had per- 
sonal touch with labor policies in steel during the last 25 
years.* 

As to the more recent past, we may turn to the National 
Labor Relations Board which has had occasion recently to 
review the discharge of ten union men by Jones and Laugh- 
lin. It states that the 1934 efforts to organize the plant “were 
countered by systematic terror.” 


“Officers of the union and organizers who came into Ali- 
quippa were followed about by the private police of the 
respondent—the ‘J. & L. Police.’ The more important union 
officers were honored by the respondent with permanent 
shadows and were followed even into the neighboring town 
of Ambridge where they carried on their activities because 
of the dificult situation in Aliquippa. The house of Gerst- 
ner, the financial secretary, at which an organization meet- 
ing had been held, was surrounded day and night by the J. 
& L. Police, and the employment agent of the respondent 
sat near Gerstner’s doorway noting down the names of those 
who entered the house. Persons coming out of the house 
were questioned. Some were mysteriously beaten and hit 
on the head while walking in the streets.” 


Nevertheless the union movement continued as is indi- 
cated by the discharge in late 1935 and early 1936 of the ten 
active union men who appealed to the board for protection. 


*See the report on the Bethlehem Steel Strike of 1910 by Ethelbert 
Stewart, U.S. Commissioner of Labor; the 1911 Report on Conditions of 
Employment in the Iron and Steel Industry by Basil Manley, published as 
a Senate Document; the Interchurch Report on the Steel Strike (of 1919); 
the recent report of Senator Nye’s Committee to investigate the munitions 
industry; testimony before Senator LaFollette’s Committee to investigate 
industrial spying; still more recent: Davis, Labor and Steel; O’Connor, 
Steel Dictator; and many articles in the Survey during the last quarter 
century, as well as the volumes of the Pittsburgh Survey. 
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In summing up the case the Board characterizes the action 
of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company as follows: 


“The initial attempts of the union to organize in 1934 
were met by violent terroristic action. The coming of the 
State Police made such action more difficult. The advent of 
NIRA gave a fillip to organization. But immediately after 
the invalidation of NIRA the respondent began anew its 
campaign, this time in a more subtle form. Great pressure 
was brought to bear on union members to make them vote 
under the employe representation plan. This was relatively 
unsuccessful. Foremen and supervisors of the respondent 
vilified the union, made the union leaders continuously 
conscious of the respondent’s active hostility. 

“Then, in July 1935, scarcely a month after the invali- 
dation of NIRA and just shortly after the employe repre- 
sentation elections, the president of the union, his half- 
brother, and the vice-president were discharged. There fol- 
lowed a series of discharges, all of men active and vigorous 
in pursuit of the union’s aims. Three of them were officers, 
others had special qualities as leaders of particular groups— 
Brandy, the Italian; Boyer, the Negro. In nearly every case 
the pattern is the same. The victim is an old employe—the 
least length of service seems to have been six years, the 
longest 26 years. During his entire employment he has 
served to the apparent satisfaction of the respondent. Then 
suddenly with seeming caprice he is discharged for a rou- 
tine fault or-omission, to which, normally, slight penalty or 
no penalty attaches.”* 


It will be remembered that during the strike excitement 
of 1934, a Scripps-Howard editor was arrested in Gary by 
mill police. According to a U. P. dispatch dated July 13, 
police in mill towns near Pittsburgh are similarly active 
now. Two men representing Time and Fortune magazines 
who were taking pictures of men returning from work 
were arrested and held for an hour in McKeesport. Later, 
in Aliquippa, they were taken to police headquarters where 
a policeman said, “You should have known this was one of 
the ‘tightest’ towns in the district.” 

Whether these terroristic policies will be the ones followed 
by all the steel companies during the present organizing 
campaign I do not know. There is no reason to suppose 
that there will be a single policy, nor that the individual 
companies will delegate all authority to the Iron and Steel 
Institute. Each company will doubtless decide for itself what 
its tactics are to be. 

Last fall I thought I found a more enlightened sentiment 
among some of the steel executives than that of 1892 and 
1919. If I was right in this it may be that there will be in 
the months ahead less of terror and more of reason than in 
previous organizing drives. But as the tension of the cam- 
paign increases it may become more difficult for enlighten- 
ment to survive. The revelations with respect to spying and 
the uncompromising character of the Institute statement are 
not very reassuring. 


GOW vss eAlhrols 


At the outset of this article reference was made to certain 
differences of opinion between the Committee for Industrial 
Organization and the A F of L. This controversy and the 
drive to organize the steel workers being in a sense inter- 
woven, much speculation has arisen, followed by some mis- 
leading inferences. The editor of the financial section of the 
New York Times, for example, reports that “the market” 
breathes easier now that it understands that what at first 


* The order of the Board to reinstate the ten men having been disre- 
garded, the Board appealed to the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth District. That court held on June 15, that the order transcended the 
power of the Board, since the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company was 
said not to be engaged in interstate commerce. On July 6th the Board 
petitioned for a re-hearing of the case. 
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appeared to be a genuine movement to organize the s 
industry, is in reality a case of “labor union politics, desig 
to coerce the White House into supporting a rebellious 
nority in the American Federation of Labor.” It is a 
flash in the pan, and the “Federation’s officers announce 
once that the insurgent members would be disciplined s 
marily.” Which shows that another shoemaker has desell 
his last. ; E 

Space does not permit an adequate discussion of 
matter. The controversy between the industrial and the c 
unionists within the Federation of Labor goes back at | 
thirty-five years, and has led at times to bitter controver 
The issue was debated vigorously at the 1934 convention a) 
a compromise resolution was adopted. At the 1935 conve 
tion John L. Lewis and others charged that the spirit of t 
1934 resolution had been disregarded by the executive cot 
cil of the Federation. A forthright declaration in favor 
disregarding the claims of the craft unions in the mass p' 
duction industries, and organizing the workers in au 
mobiles, rubber, steel, etc., in single industrial unions, V 
defeated after a bitter debate by a vote of about 3 to 
About a month after the adjournment of the convention 1 
Committee for Industrial Organization was formed, cons: 
ing at the outset of eight unions, the most important bei 
the United Mine Workers, with more than 400,000 me 
bers, the Ladies Garment Workers Union with 225,000 a 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers with 150,000. It ; 
nounced that its purpose was to organize the mass prod 
tion industries in industrial unions. 

The Federation has manifested concern about the n 
union status of the steel workers ever since the organizat 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation in 1901. Its decision, registe 
in 1934, to launch an organization campaign in steel 1 
similar in purpose to others that had been adopted befe 
In 1935 the executive council reported that no progress | 
been made because of dissension within the ranks of | 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work 
This had been ironed out and the council was now prepa 
to act. 

There followed an effort to woo the Amalgamated A 
ciation. The Federation asked it to accept a plan that wo 
involve recognition of the jurisdiction of the various C 
unions in the industry—machinists, electrical workers, br 
layers, etc. The CIO offered to lead in the organizing ¢ 
paign if the Amalgamated would assert its jurisdiction 
ready conceded, as a matter of fact, in its charter from 
A F of L) over the whole industry. Both groups offerec 
raise large sums to assist the drive. The Amalgamated fin 
accepted the offer of the CIO. The A F of L officials th 
upon withdrew from any part in the campaign to orgal 
steel and charged the CIO with attempting to disrupt 


Federation. 
Tee then is the setting for what may become a m 
ment of outstanding importance in politics as well a 

industry. Here is the cast of characters of the drama: 

The steel companies; the company unions; the shet 
the burgesses and other local officials of the steel towns; 
Committee for Industrial Organization; the A F of L; 
the governments both of the states and of the nation. 
federal government appears in a réle it never had attem 
to play until the adoption of the Recovery Act. It rem 
to be seen whether or not it may be permitted to pla 
Before the present conflict is over, the Supreme Court 
have decided whether the steel industry is a national a 
or whether its far-flung activities are isolated and local. F 
ever it is decided, and whatever the outcome of the orgé 
ing campaign, it is certain that a new and significant c 
ter is now being written in the history of industrial relat 
in the United States. 
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MIDDLETOWNING PERIPHERYVILLE 
(Continued from page 473) 


“he play resources of the Canal Zone are rich. There is 
Bay of Panama, one of the world’s best deep-sea fishing 
unds. A number of fine sea beaches offer swimming the 
r around. During the four months of dry season, auto- 
nping in the mountains in the interior of Panama is 
yular. Extensive marshes are well stocked with water-fowl, 
1 in the jungle the deer are fairly plentiful. Farther back 
the jungle are wild pigs, tapir and jaguar. A considerable 
mber of residents go into the brush to collect insects or 
hids. Speeches are few, except for those of local or visiting 
-ntists before the Panama Canal Natural History Society. 
© Canal library has more than three books per resident 
its stacks, and they are kept in circulation. 

Vacations occupy a place of importance known only to 
glo-Saxon colonizers. The Canal vacation is two months 
rly with pay. This may be accumulated to be taken four 
ynths every other year, and this is the manner in which it 
nerally is taken. The generous vacation provisions are 
1de in the interests of health. A two-week period would 
t give time for a round-trip to a temperate climate, and 
1g visits to a temperate climate are considered necessary 

keep up the efficiency of white men in the tropics. Most 

the Canal employes vacationing in the States make the 

p between Cristobal and New York in eight days on the 
ers of the government-owned Panama Railroad Line. As 
ey pull away from pier 68, North River, for the return 
p, crowded with Zonites staggering under armfuls of last 
inute purchases and dragging a child or two, these ships 
ok as if they had been sired by a suburban train and 
immed by a trans-Atlantic liner. 

An automobile is owned by nearly every family in the 
anal Zone. The level of wages is such that keeping a car 

no sacrifice for most families. Many of the Zone automo- 
les are used only for running around town or for leisurely 
ening rides. A speed limit of 18 miles an hour in town and 

5 in the country is rather well-observed. 

In the Zone the shop or office offers the best means of a 
eweomer’s getting acquainted. The community is hos- 
table, and a newcomer may rapidly become as involved in 
cial activities as he wishes. Cards and dancing are the 
opular amusements; perhaps beer drinking to the strains 
f a beer-garden orchestra should be added. Dancing is 
early universal, not only among the youth but also among 
neir elders. There are several golf courses as well as ball 
elds, tennis courts, and playsheds. There are no service 
lubs in the Canal Zone, and few- Zone residents belong to 
he bilingual Rotaries of Panama. Lodges are not flourish- 
ng. The most vigorous clubs are the social clubs, which are 
scated in Panama. The main activity of these clubs is the 
aturday night dance, where the thirsts generated by profuse 
weating through white linen dinner jackets offer an excuse 
© consume many rum highballs. 

The Canal Zone seems more or less a community of in- 
‘dels. The steady church-goer is an exception, although the 
sroportion of residents attending the Zone churches is esti- 
nated (by the pastors) to be about the same as in Middle- 
own. There is very little discussion of religion. The pulpit- 
younding revivalists imported every year or two by the Bap- 
ist church never stir the community. Many of the Protestant 
-hurch-goers attend Union Church, but there are also con- 
rregations of Baptists, Episcopalians, and Christian Scientists 
‘in addition to the Catholics. Rivalry between the churches 
's not evident in the community. 

Sunday is for recreation. It is the big night at the Canal 
Zone movies, with adults predominating in the audiences. 
A good church worker (either Protestant or Catholic) may 


attend services in the morning, go to the movies in the 
evening and after the show drop in at a beer garden for a 
glass of beer and a few dances. 

The Canal Zone government has no counterpart in con- 
tinental United States. There are no elected officials, all of 
those performing the usual municipal duties being part of 
the organization for running the Canal. The head of all 
Canal activities, both governmental and mechanical, is the 
governor, appointed by the President of the United States. 
Traditionally the governor always has been a colonel in the 
engineering corps of the army. In practice the Canal ad- 
ministration has been nonpartisan. Freed from political pres- 
sure, the municipal court judges seem reluctant to use the 
phrase “not guilty.” Of 2830 cases in one year that were not 
passed on to the district court, 2359 resulted in convictions. 
With the exception of one or two good attorneys in private 
practice, the others are in the courts or hold legal positions 
with the Canal organization. 

Although the law fails to provide for political action on the 
part of the Canal Zone residents, they have built up an 
effective political tool in the shape of the Metal Trades 
Council, already described. The officials of this organization 
exert direct pressure on Congress by frequently sending to 
Washington a lobbyist. The influence of a lobbyist who rep- 
resents neither wealth nor votes would seem to be slight. 
But the Canal Zone unions are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and hence the Zone lobbyist’s efforts are 
backed up by this organization’s lobby, which does represent 
votes. And there are Congressmen interested in doing right 
even if they have nothing to gain but personal satisfaction. 
Often, both the Metal Trades Council and the Canal ad- 
ministration throw their Washington influence in the same 
direction. Sometimes, they oppose each other. 


HE difference in richness of services supplied by the mu- 
nicipality in Middletown and in the Canal Zone, is strik- 
ing. Costs are compared in the table on page 471. The 
Zone figures given are for the entire Canal Zone population, 
not being confined to the white civilians, as has been the 
general practice in this article. The populations served are, 


_ therefore, roughly equal. 


There are a number of reservations that should be borne 
in mind in comparing governmental costs in Middletown 
and the Canal Zone. In the first place, although the expendi- 
tures here detailed are for civil government activities, the 
connection between civil government and the business of 
running the Canal is so close that some expenses of the 
former are represented in the figures shown. 

The most striking differences are, of course, those in health 
and sanitation. Part of this difference may be charged to 
maintenance of the Canal Zone’s bulwarks against tropical 
diseases. Part of it is due to the fact that whereas medicine 
is a competitive industry in Middletown (the cost not appear- 
ing in the city expenditures), it is a municipal social service 
in the Zone. Of the $174,579 spent in the Canal Zone for 
sanitation, sewers, and so on, $109,783 was expended princi- 
pally for disposal of sewage and control of mosquitoes. Much 
of this may be charged to the climate. The $61,028 for dis- 
pensaries and the $391,264 for hospitals represents the cost 
of socialized medicine. In Middletown the doctors sit idly 
in their offices, while the poor suffer from curable defects. 
The poorest resident of the Zone, including the alien Negro, 
may have expert medical care. 

The Canal Zone, with steady work and with health service 
free except for reasonable hospital charges, has few appeals 
for charity. The principal charitable organization in the 
Zone is the Red Cross. The officers of this organization con- 
sider that it bears a heavy burden, and hence do not make 
the usual fifty-fifty split of membership dues with national 
headquarters. Instead of drives for subscriptions, a raffle or 
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a fete is the favorite means of raising charity funds. 

Two bilingual daily papers serve the Zone. Both are pub- 
lished in Panama. One, owned by Panamanians, is conserva- 
tive. The other is blatant, arguing any cause that promises 
to help circulation. The blatant sheet is the more vital in 
community life. The letters to the editor are numerous and 
outspoken, and seldom signed. The Canal administration 
and the United States army officers are vigorously and fre- 
quently attacked. 

How do Americans react to living in so unorthodox a 
community? The attitude of the Zone residents toward their 
community is well stated by Professor Marshal E. Dimock 
of the University of Chicago in his volume “Government 
Operated Enterprises in the Panama Canal Zone.” Professor 
Dimock says: 


“Residents of the Zone are proud of their community life, 
of their public services, and of the way in which a naturally 
beautiful spot has been made a show-place of the world.... 
There is probably as much local pride in the Canal Zone 
as there is anywhere in the United States.” 


This community pride is not the product of Chamber of 
Commerce or service club pep campaigns. Nor does it focus 
on the efforts of a handful of adolescent athletes on the high- 
school team. It is the natural product of common loyality 
to and pride in a government built, owned, and operated 
enterprise, the Panama Canal. 

Viewing Middletown and Peripheryville side by side, we 
note both differences and similarities. The geographic dif- 
ferences are striking but of no significance socially. The 
economic contrasts are equally sharp. In the Canal Zone, 
government ownership has lowered the bumps and filled in 
the ruts of the road over which father must guide the family 
automobile. A duller eye and slower hand will suffice to 
insure safe arrival. The journey lacks much of the thrill of 
uncertainty. Does that make it less satisfying? Ambition may 
push less strenuously in Peripheryville than in Middletown, 
but worry bears down less heavily. Which way does that 
swing the balance? If the Canal Zone is a test tube of that 
collectivism which some thinkers see preparing to engulf 
our country, we may await the future with equanimity—or 
even a certain measure of impatience. 


TAXPAYER, MEET YOUR COUNTY 
(Continued from page 466) 


school. Perhaps the best witnesses to the success of the 
James-Hamilton consolidation are the citizens of adjacent 
Meigs County, who have started a movement to consolidate 
with the new and larger county. There is sound reason for 
the movement among Meigs County citizens, since they have 
a $4 tax rate, as compared with $1.40 in Hamilton just 
across the line. Similar reports of decreases in taxation, in- 
creases in public services and in efficiency are reported as 
a result of the merger in 1934 of Fulton, Campbell and 
Milton Counties in Ga. 

County consolidation is of course only a common-sense 
application to government of the principle of modern busi- 
ness administration, which has proyed that efficiency and 
economy can be secured through large-scale operation. Re- 
cently the State of Miss., studying the relative costs of large 
and small counties, found that Sunflower County spends 
only one-fourth as much as the combined expenditures of 
four smaller counties, whose total area equals that of Sun- 
flower. In Ohio, a research committee reported that “in both 
poor and comfortably prosperous counties the per capita 
cost of the standard elective offices rises sharply as popula- 
tion falls below 50,000.” 

So far, all county consolidation is optional, that is, left to 


the discretion of two or more counties. But the adoption of 
permissive amendments is by no means an open sesame t@ 
the reform of county government. As a matter of fact, the 
battle for consolidation has merely passed its first obstacle= 
the state constitutional restrictions. The actual consolidations 
must then be effected by the action of the voters of two 
more counties. 3 

It would be possible, in drafting permissive measures, 
set up minimum standards for consolidation. For instan 
following the findings of the Ohio report that costs of coum 
ties under 50,000 population are greater proportionatel 
than of counties with more than 50,000 this number coul 
be fixed as the minimum population of the new consolie 
dated counties. Similarly, a minimum area could also 
required, as in Ill. where a standard of 400 square miles has 
been recommended. 4 

Another standard might establish the minimum amount 
of taxable wealth to be contained within the bounds of t 
new county, in order to provide for modern public servic 
without excessive taxation. Okla., with a minimum 
$2,500,000 is the only state which has so far set such 4a 
standard. Unless amendments permitting (and thus encour 
aging) county merger are carefully drafted, fixing minimum 
standards appropriate to state conditions, and suggesting, if 
not making mandatory, certain lines of consolidation among 
the counties, they remain mere enabling acts. As such they 
are essentially first steps, but they fall far short of what 
they might accomplish. : 

Another phase of the consolidation movement is the merg: 
ing of county with city government. In the past fifty years 
city-county consolidations have been carried out in Balti 
more, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Denver, New Orleans and 
San Francisco. 

The most frequent argument against city-county consoli 
dation is that it may result in domination of the rural sec 
tions by the urban areas of the county. This problem—i 
problem it is—can be solved by a provision similar to tha 
contained in the N. Y. amendment, requiring endorsemen 
by a majority of the qualified voters in each of the tw 
sections, rural and urban, before consolidation can be ef 
fected. In actual practice rich urban centers hesitate abou 
assuming part of the burden of poorer rural areas. In th 
now-famous Tenn. laboratory in county consolidation, Jame: 
a rural county, originated the plan of merging with Hamil 
ton which, with Chattanooga, was predominantly urban. 

To solve the county problem by a complete abolition o 
the county system is, at least for the immediate future 
merely an academic proposal. Eventually the modern powe 
age, with its tendency toward larger administrative unit 
and centralized control, will perhaps make the county sy: 
tem so hopeless an anachronism that it will pass out ¢ 
existence. But considering the strenuous opposition to count 
government reform made by the present hierarchy of count 
officialdom, it is certain that it will be many decades befor 
the county sinks into the limbo of complete disuse. 

_ But despite the obstacles to change in established institt 
tions, the next few years may well witness an accelerate 
decrease in the number of counties, many changes in count 
administration, and a corresponding cut in the costs of loc: 
government. To a generation already questioning the natur 
purpose and achievement of all its institutions, the depre 
sion has brought an awakened interest in political agenci 
and especially in those which, like the county, touch tl 
already burdened taxpayer in his most sensitive spot, h 
deflated pocketbook. A clear-eyed look at a county is almo 
certain to reveal, not “the final seat of local liberty,’ b 
inefficiency, waste and selfish manipulation of public bu: 
ness. Civic-minded groups have a real opportunity at har 
if they will take advantage of today’s discontent among ove 


burdened taxpayers and press for the modernization of o 
present county system. 
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THE BIGGEST ISSUE IS EMPLOYMENT 
(Continued from page 480) 


Mrs. Zabriski wants 
two new feet 


vice. Under the Wagner-Lewis Act it was the first to pass 
employment compensation legislation on a state-pool 
del. These two services have been merged in an admin- 
ative structure which will divide the state into regions, 
tricts and city offices. Under the same management down 
-Jine will fall the distribution of unemployment benefits 
4 the work of placement which would make them unnec- 
ary. Moreover, if employment is to be had, the dual 
tem will carry its own work test. Actuaries, statisticians, 
snomists have been engaged in working out the record- 
eping that should yield current knowledge, consecutively, 

the employed and the unemployed in the state. Trends 

d shifts of employment opportunities should no longer 

guesswork. Back of standards and practices will range 

e research departments of the US Employment Service 
d the Social Security Board. Whatever personnel work 
.d psychiatry, for example, have to offer will be welded 
to the system, in line with the demonstrations carried out 
- Philadelphia, Rochester, Minneapolis and Cincinnati. 
nly this last month, in our advisory council, we have rec- 
nized the interests of welfare agencies no less than em- 
loyers and labor unions. The whole development is one 
hich lies close to the domain of social workers. 

What such an agency amounts to will depend not alone 
n the efficiency and social statecraft of its management, and 
n building up of a trained personnel, but on whether there 
re jobs to be had, placements to be made. This larger prob- 
-m of work supply hangs on how our economic order is 
andled, but such an agency should come to implement em- 
loyment planning and can be a leverage for steadying 
vork. Let us look next at two contemporary forces which 
omplicate that result. 


Mechanism and Stabilization 


(eee the WPA, and with the collaboration of other 
research agencies of the government, there is going for- 
ward the most comprehensive study ever made as to the 
echnological factors in unemployment. Pending its findings, 
tis common knowledge that to be in readiness for recov- 
ery, management policies are being recast, new tools in- 
stalled, new sequences worked out which cut down pay- 
rolls and discard jobs. Our gains in reemployment are dis- 
counted by these new freshets of unemployment. As against 
the easy magic that invention in the long run creates more 
work than it displaces, there stands the considered judgment 
of such experts in this field as Emil Lederer that when me- 
chanization goes forward in the down swing of the business 
cycle, this compensation is slow to make itself felt. There 
is the everyday observation that any roundabout stimulation 
of new jobs offers small help to the group who know the 
old and who are displaced at a particular place at a particu- 
lar time. Their plight is as old as that of Silas Marner, 
the. nearsighted hand loom weaver of whom George Eliot 
wrote. The craftsmen who were put out of business in the 
Industrial Revolution had no recourse, but we are beginning 


to feel that when a man puts the best years of his life into 
a process which gives way to new, fair playnsiinvolved ie) | ———— 
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not equity. This has been recognized, for example, by the 
United States Rubber Company in closing down some of its 
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Her feet are tired! Her feet hurt! 

There’s washing to do. The floor needs scrub- 
bing. But Mrs. Zabriski is too weary to care. She 
can’t do more, she says—unless she gets new feet. 

That’s impossible. Yet a little new help might 
go along way towards getting more work done— 
with less wear-and-tear on Mrs. Zabriski. And, 
as far as washing tasks go, Fels-Naptha Soap 
can give that new help. The extra help of richer, 
golden soap and lots of naptha to speed out dirt, 
even in cool water! 
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The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels ... 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM 32.00 DAILY 
Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 
A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . - - Convenient to all important 
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20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


old plants, by union-management agreement in the garment 
trades in Chicago, when cutters were dislodged; and in the 
recent large scale agreement between management and 

unions to provide for railworkers when lines are merged. 
A dismissal wage, then, is something which social workers 
can get behind, for they know what happens to families 
(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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Address 


which otherwise are just out of luck in the name of prog- 
ress. Moreover, the need for it puts another edge on our 
conception of why men are unemployed. The old myth 
that it is because they won’t work does not stand in the 
face of joblines. Nor does it do to blame it all on the depres- 
sion. The unemployment we shall be concerned with will 
much of it be the consequence not of stagnation but of 
change. 

Turn next to the stabilization of work—a desirable ob- 
jective; but that too has its seamy sides. In the twenties and 
before, progressive employers demonstrated that operations 
could be regularized which hitherto had failed to yield 
steady work. Samuel S. Fels and Colonel Procter did this 
in soap, Lucius Eastman (Hills Bros.) in date packing; 
Mcllvain and Endicott-Johnson in shoes, Knox in hats, Leeds 
& Northrup in thermal instrument making, Dennison in 
paper. The shift of the annual show is counting in this 
direction in autos. We should like to see the process go for- 
ward. Without it, workers cannot take an industry seriously 
as a means of livelihood. But with it, other workers may 
be eliminated from the payroll entirely. Take a large firm 
which in recasting its labor policies made an analysis of its 
pay slips. For the most part these showed six months’ work 
spread over twelve. By vigorous changes operations were 
stretched out over nine months, and the working force cut 
down from say 60,000 to 45,000. It meant the company had 
the pick of workers; its employes could count on a running 
livelihood; there was less discontent; it paid. But what be- 
came of that other 15,000? Clearly they were left in the laps 
of Providence and the Public. They became part of our prob- 
lem in employment planning; and their like will be re- 
peated over and over in the years ahead. 

There is one point of attack at least where we social 
workers can take hold in this situation. As the depression 
wore on it was to the interest of managements to keep their 
working forces intact; they would need them later; feelings 
of loyalty no less than self-interest entered in; spread-the- 
work became a national catchword. At a later stage it be- 
came the practice of relief administrations to supplement 
these broken wages where they did not meet the family 
budget. A case might be made for such a course in the 
emergency; it becomes intolerable as a long run program. 
The evil of supplementing wages is an old and gruelling 
story. Better to have some workers get a real living, and then 
face squarely what can be done for and with the rest, than 
to involve the whole lot in a half-dependent existence. 


Public Works 


EEPING close to immediate lines of attack, I shall not 
attempt to outline those larger solutions that are put 
forward to make work universal—ranging as they do from 
a rugged reliance on low prices and high wages to the 
espousal of a planned economy; from “back-to-the-land” to 
hopes pinned on some new national industry. 
Resort to public works to take up the slack in a depres- 
sion or compensate seasonal changes in normal business is 
not new; forerunners like Otto Mallery of Philadelphia have 


explored how they should be planned and budgeted in ad-. 


vance of a crisis; advocates, also, like J. M. Keynes, the 
economist, would embark upon them in ways far more 
considerable than any nation has as yet attempted as the 
make-weight in economic revival. 

There is one trump suit which England has played suc- 
cessfully throughout the depression and that is the promo- 
tion of low cost housing for the lower income groups not 
served by private builders. Our expert studies, our housing 
surveys, our real property inventories are briefs in behalf 
of such low cost housing. And social workers, who know 


what insanitary, unfit dwellings do to people, should be at 


the forefront of this salient in employment planning. 
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Hours and Wages 


MPLOYMENT planning cannot stop with supplyin 

jobs, unsight and unseen. As close-in observers of wage 
earning districts, we know that even in those industri 
where labor is not organized, working conditions are a’ 
fected by what unions have been able to gain elsewher 
As social workers we know that it is what people do fo 
themselves that counts for most, and this is as true colle 
tively as in the individual household. Our judgments an 
policies may be our own, but we can stand for the right ¢ 
labor to organize as a force that transcends any gener: 
efforts to date in ridding us of overwork and underpay. 

Under the Blue Eagle an attempt was made to suppl 
whole industries as such with the machinery through whic 
they could themselves set bottom levels to employmen 
That has gone by the board. Supreme Court decisions in tt 
NRA and in the Guffey Coal cases seem to strip the feder: 
government of the power to set such levels in intrastate il 
dustries. The Court’s decision in the Minimum Wage ca: 
from New York would seem to strip the states of th 
power. Now presumably the founders of the American r 
public thought they were establishing government th: 
would span the country; but the public in our day is wakin 
up to this vacuum in the making where we are not maste, 
in our own house. 

When the working day and the working week are strun 
out, it not only wears out workers. but cuts down emplo 
ment. Along with the immediate social distress which flov 
from sweated wages, go the consequences to families whic 
have never had a chance to save. 

We are more and more conscious of the need for bringir 
social arrangements rooted in an agricultural society abrea 
of the dynamic changes which have gone forward in 1 
dustry. I am for amending the federal Constitution as th 
long run method to avoid having to escape tortuously fro: 
not dead but dated language to the living spirit betwee 
the lines. As immediate points of attack, we are assure 
by constitutional lawyers that judicial procedures can I 
amended in ways that would give us more freedom to ir 
plement security and plan employment. Why not try them 

James Truslow Adams has pointed out the distincti' 
achievement of the American Constitution—a federal syste 
of government flexible enough to leave elbow room for sel 
government close to home and firm enough with the decad 
to hold a continent in its span. We confront in this ne 
epoch an equally exacting test.to preserve our liberties ar 
at the same time to govern the mountain chains and swam, 
of our industrial life. I should not like to close witho 
citing the modern instrumentalities that, if we choose, v 
can employ to that end. There is the income tax, whi 
affords us a means to bring the strength of the hills to tl 
reinforcement of the lowlanders in our common life. The 
is the principle that in the fierce new bargains, where tl 
shopper, the consumer, the worker, the unemployed a 
no match for the corporate institutions they deal with, tl 
government today can come to their side. There is tk 
resort to grants-in-aid (nation-to-state; state-to-county 
which reinforce local units of government in meeting U 
stresses of new times, without sacrifice of local administr 
tion. There is the principle of minimum standards throus 
which the conscience of America can make sure that the 
shall be no time nor place where protection shall not ru 
while instigation and advance may run free over and abo 
them. And there is that new conception of planning as 
dynamic social process of taking forethought no long 
merely as individuals or as groups, but as a people; and 
employing as tools of democracy some of the designs ar 
energies and working principles that are the heritage whic 
scientific advance hands on to its social counterpart. 
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HARLEM: DARK. WEATHER-VANE 
(Continued from page 462) 


rs, directly by antiquated equipment, indirectly by polli- 

J and racial feuds. Regrettable differences often brought 

- two professional organizations of Negro physicians in 

rlem into conflict. Although these differences were often 
s+ divergent views as to the gains and losses of segre- 
ion, or of this or that tactic in securing the admission 

Negroes to staff and internes’ positions in the munici- 
| hospitals, they were anything but conducive to the 
srale of Harlem Hospital or to any clear policy of the 
spital authorities. It took years of agitation to get any 
ssroes on the staff and the governing medical board, and 
sgro internes were admitted to Harlem Hospital only 
thin the last ten years. Until recently there was only one 
egro on the Harlem Hospital Board, and one Negro 
ysician of full staff rank. The situation both as to hospital 
cilities and staff personnel has shown material improve- 
ent recently under what promises to be a new and liberal- 
ed policy instituted by the present Commissioner of Hospi- 
ls, Dr. Goldwater. But that change was too recent to spare 
e Commissioner or his immediate subordinate in charge 
the Harlem Hospital from adverse criticism by the 
ommission. Recent improvements offset some of the shock- 
g and inadequate conditions that had existed for years. 

On January 2 the opening of the new women’s wing to 
arlem Hospital increased its capacity from 325 to 665 
ds. This pavilion, almost completed four years ago, had 
ood unfinished chiefly because of legal complications grow- 
gg out of the failure of contractors. This relief from over- 
owding, no doubt the basis for the most serious complaints 
; to previous maladministration, clears the way for re- 
odelling and modernizing the older parts of the hospital, 
hich is now proceeding under WPA grants. A new nurses’ 
ome has recently opened; plans for a new $1,500,000 out- 
atient department have been drawn, and an additional 
atirely new hospital has been recommended as an urgent 
em in the impending capital outlay for city hospitals. In 
1e meantime, the Department of Hospitals has, with the 
sistance of the WPA, modernized a two-story building on 
re Harlem Hospital block, which will provide more than 
our times the space of the old clinic, These last projects 
re made necessary by the fact that the recently enlarged 
acilities of Harlem Hospital already are approaching a 
rowded condition at times. 

Only incessant agitation brought staff appointments in 
aunicipal hospitals to Negro physicians. Recently, by a laud- 
ble departure in the direction of fairer play, five Negroes 
vere given staff appointments to Queens’ General Hospital 
nd one to Sea View; and in the first six months of 1936 
even Negro physicians have been promoted from assistant 
9 associate visiting rank, five from clinical assistants to 
ssistant visiting rank, and seven new clinical appointments 
ave been made. This, with three members of full attending 
ank and an increase of two members on the Medical Board 
f Harlem Hospital, represents a spectacular gain in com- 
arison with the slow progress of former years. The Com- 
nission report, however, recommends “the admission of 
Negro physicians, internes and nurses to all city hospitals 
yn merit in accordance with law, and the withholding of 
nunicipal financial aid from any institution refusing equal 
reatment to Negroes.” 

With the completion of the new health unit, there will 
10 longer be ground for the present complaint that in the 
wo health areas where Negroes are concentrated there is 
‘conspicuous absence of the very agencies which deal with 
the major problems of Negro, health—infant mortality and 
uberculosis.” (Continued on page 494) 
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Go to any bookstore and ask for "FACTS AND 

FRAUDS" (or use the coupon below) and you will 

obtain what may prove to be for you one of the 
most valuable volumes ever published 


A Medical Guide Against Misleading Claims and 
Dangerous Products 


By RACHEL LYNN PALMER 
and SARAH K. GREENBERG, M.D. 


4 he volume, the first of its kind, is of vital importance to 
every American woman who purchases commodities associated 
with those problems peculiar to her sex—those problems “about 
which many women hesitate even to ask their physicians.” It 
is the work of an expert on consumer problems and of a noted 
obstetrician and gynecologist, and does for widely advertised 
articles of women’s hygiene precisely what 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs accomplished in the field of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 


A glance at the chapter titles 


Among the 212 products will reveal to some degree the 


of varying degrees of merit 
—or lack thereof—evaluated 


I , invaluable contents of this book. 
in this work are: 


Midol CHAPTER 

Lysol . ; 

Kotex I. The Feminine Hygiene Field 

Modess 11. Menstruation—A Simple Explanation 

Anacin 111. Dysmenorrhea—‘‘The Cramps’’ 

Novo 1V. Drug Vendors and ‘‘Periodic Pain’ 
Srange fe, powders V. Other Menstrual Irregularities 

’ VI. Adolescence 

SU Cs Vil. “The Change of Life’ 


Vil. Leucorrhea, or ‘‘the Whites’ 
1X. The Unnecessary Douche 
X. Lysol and Zonite 

asia tieompoun XI. The Abortion Business 


Gynettes 
Novak’s Female Drops 
Amido 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo-Quinine XII. Sterility and Sterility ‘‘Cures” 
Chichester’s Diamond Brand Pills XIII, Beauty—Can It Be Bought? 
aa Zontte net XIV. Contraception—Four Methods 
ariogen Tablets XV. Contraception—The Advertisers’ Way 
bel Sp Bibeet Vegetable XVI. Contraception—The Clinic Way 
Norforms Bibliography 
Pyramidon Index 
Menstrua 
w x ' . . 
Antikamnia The price of this 312-page 
Ergoapiol book is 
Amita Tablets 
Birconjel $2.00 


etc., etc. 
at all bookstores 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR BOOKSELLER OR TO: 


—# THE VANGUARD PRESS G-8 a 
8 424 Madison Avenue, New York City : 


fo Please send me a copy of FACTS AND FRAUDS IN woman's § 


i HYGIENE, for which I enclose check or money order for $2.15 i 
i (which includes postage and handling). E 
or 
as Send me the above volume C.O.D. + 
: Signed “ota. > ir ees he ee ten ec APR Or IGE eA OR . 
BES erect ieee eee eer ee nis a etatasota.tertrs @ ipl alelapeinlm treseisqeiPlnrele: seine | 
HOGG ana fico aro acct Ut Petts otal ita Ora on State. c. secs eaesis : 
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Your Own Agency 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


mie : : : : \ This is the counseling and placement agency 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5'% sponsored jointly by the American “Associa. 
i . ix J i 1c] tion of Social Workers and the Nationa~ 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. Greanination’ for ‘Public Health Nursing 
112 EAST 19th STREET National, Non-profit making. 
TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-740 SURVEY GRAPHIC NEW YORK CITY 


== ae 


WANTED: Competent housekeeper ; must under- MU LTIGRAPHING theency) f 


stand meal planning and the management 
of employees. 200 children. Apply Super- 130 East 22nd Street New York - 


eeee Newington Home, Newington, MIMEOGRAPHING 
SITUATION WANTED ADDRESSING 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE FOR FILLING-IN Vocational Service Agency 
INSTITUTION 


Hospital, Chronics and Old Folks Homes. FOLDING 11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
Is available for permanent connection. 


3 z MUrray Hill 2-4784 
Best dential t lish t 
and be neriente th FTenish aadinon-tewish COMPLETE M A | LI NGS A professional employment bureau specializing 


institutions. 14 years in last position. i> social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
Wife capable trained matron (if needed). > ee publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


7370 SuRvEY. 
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Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY LITERARY SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. R 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Ov 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pr 
fessional persons. Prompt service extende 

53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fif 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Drop a Line aeie A MPAIGNS PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
to the : PLANNED AND WRITTEN Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 
HELP WANTED CoLUMNS The American Journal of Nursing shows the pa 
of which professional apurees take a jie he 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3. 
SURVEY GRAPHIC APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N._ 
or nese: by ihe. pe vertising Depart Paes Tis A 
send copies of letters of references rather The Constitution of the Unite tates, edit 
MIDMONTHLY than ra as there is great danger of with notes and charts by William R.. Barn 
when in need of workers originals being lost or mislaid. (25 cents from Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fif 


Avenue, New York). 


HARLEM: DARK WEATHER-VANE 
(Continued from page 493) 


IMILARLY, the announcement of two new school build- Hobbes, whom the police charge with looting during U 


ings for Harlem in the 1937 Board of Education pro- riot (a charge which several witnesses dispute), did mu 
gram corrects in prospect the major plant deficiencies com- to aggravate the bitterness. As the report aptly says, 
plained of in the Commission’s school report. It leaves for policeman who kills is prosecutor, judge and executione! 
further consideration the plea for some special provisions In fact a series of police shootings in Harlem, continuit 
to offset the effects of demoralized home and neighborhood —_ down to two quite recent killings of children in the poli 
conditions upon a considerable section of the Harlem school pursuit of suspected criminals, has brought the communi 
population. Primarily this is not a school function or re- to the point of dangerous resentment toward the polic 
sponsibility, even though it gravely affects its work. Classes The frequent heavy mobilization of police forces in Harlet 
for deficient and delinquent children, special vocational however well based the fear or probability of public disord 
guidance, supervised play are recommended, and also and the recurrence of rioting, has the practical effect 
greater protection of school children from the demoralized stimulating the very thing it is meant to avert—abnorm 
elements of the adjacent neighborhoods by the police de- tension, resentment, and disrespect for proper police 2 
partment. Logically and practically, however, it is obvious thority. Every close student of the situation sympathizes Wi 
that only wide-scale slum clearance will reach the roots of the police authorities in their difficult responsibilities, esy 
such conditions. cially during the strenuous campaign against the vice ai 
One of the rare bright spots in the situation is the fine small-time racketeering which are all toa prevalent 
policy of the New York City school system of entirely dis- | Harlem. But respect for and confidence in police author: 
regarding race in the appointment and assignment of Negro are primary assets in such a houscleaning campaign, and t 
school teachers, which policy should point a convincing good-will and cooperation of the law-abiding, better cle 
precedent to other city departments and, for that matter, to element are essential. Restored confidence and good-will 
other great municipalities. particularly vital in the situation fraught with possil 
racial antagonisms. 
N° field of municipal government is more tied in with Surprising and convincing reason for suspecting pol 
a problem such as underlies the Harlem riots than the brutality and intimidation is the fact that many in t 
police department. Even at that time a spirit of general Harlem community feel as much resentment toward Neg 
antagonism toward the police was evident, and the fatal police as’ toward white police, and even toward the Neg 
shooting of a sixteen-year-old highschool student, Lloyd police lieutenant, who sometime back was a popular he 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 

—155 Hast 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
| tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


———— 


Foundations 


————— eee 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


———————— a 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


Ee 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. “Mental Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


ah 

N. Y. STATE BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION, 
515 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C., will furnish to 
social workers addresses of 31 birth control 
centers throughout New York State. 


New York City 


—_———— eee 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4., 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Edith Abbott, President, Chicago; 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High 
St., Columbus, O. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 23-29, 1937. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of $5. 


———<$<$< < —$_ 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPERA- 
TION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United: States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. 

President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 


Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry Laidler and 


9 


Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


aS ee EE ee 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New Is your 
York City. organizati INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Sa Sry a a . g 5 cn Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
. listed in L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Recreation the Survey’s Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
———— Organization of Jewish women initiating 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


Directory of 
Social Agencies P 


and developing programs and activities in 
service for foreign born, peace, social legis- 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring If not— lation, adult Jewish education, and social 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America why not? welfare. Conducts bureau of international 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, y service. Serves as clearing bureau for local 


happy play and recreation. 


affiliated groups throughout the country. 
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and a proud community symbol. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations, therefore, that the police be given instructions 
to use greater caution and tact in emergencies and show 
the strictest regard for citizens’ rights, and that a bi-racial 
Citizens’ Public Safety Committee be appointed as an ad- 
visory body to the Police Commissioner and to hear possible 
complaints and grievances against undue use of police power 
or claims of police brutality and intimidation, are of crucial 
and constructive importance in a somewhat critical situa- 
tion. For without restored confidence and unbroken public 
order, Harlem’s wound will not heal. 

- Dark as the Harlem situation has been, and in a lesser 
degree still is, the depression in general and the riot in 
particular have served a diagnostic purpose which, if heeded 
and turned into a program of constructive civic reform, 
will give us improvement and progress instead of revolution 
and anarchy. After all, in these days of economic crisis and 
reconstruction the Negro has more than racial import. As the 
man farthest down, he tests the pressure and explores the 
depths of the social and economic problem. In that sense 
he is not merely the man who shouldn’t be forgotten; he 
is the man who cannot safely be ignored. 

Yet, in addition, Harlem is racially significant as the 
Negro’s greatest and formerly most favorable urban con- 
centration in America. The same logic by which Harlem led 
the Negro renaissance dictates that it must lead the economic 
reconstruction and social reformation which we have been 


considering. There are some favorable signs from within 
and without that it will: from without, in terms of the 
promise of the new concern and constructive policy of the 
Mayor and a few progressive city authorities; from within, 
in terms of a new type and objective of Negro civic leader- 
ship. The latter is evidenced in part by the Mayor’s Harlem 
Commission and its sustained activities, by the ever increas- 
ing advisory committees of leading and disinterested citizens, 
and recently, quite significantly, by the organization of the 
bi-racial All Peoples’ Party in Harlem for independent polli- 
tical action to “rid Harlem of the corrupt political control 
of the two major parties and end the tyranny of political 
bosses.” Recently 209 delegates from 89 social, civic and 
religious organizations organized with this objective of sub- 
stituting civic organization and community welfare for poli- 
tical support and party spoils. A Harlem community- 
conscious and progressively cooperative is infinitely to be 
preferred to a Harlem racially belligerent and distempered. 
Contrast the Harlem of the recent WPA art festival, gaily 
and hopefully celebrating in a festival of music, art and 
adult education, dancing in Dorrance Brooks Square, with 
the Harlem of the riot, a bedlam of missiles, shattered plate 
glass, whacking night-sticks, mounted patrols, police sirens 
and police bullets; and one can visualize the alternatives. It 
is to be hoped that Harlem’s dark weather-vane of warning 
can be turned round to become a high index of constructive 
civic leadership and reform. 
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Sunnyside Back and Forth 


Sunnyside Up and Down in July Survey Graphic described the past and present of the 
first large scale planned home community in America. Written by associate editor Loula 
Lasker, who as an authority on housing problems was welcomed as an investigator by 
both sides to the current controversy, the article weighed the pros and cons of limited 
dividend housing in general and of Sunnyside in particular. Here, held to one column, 
a spokesman for each side comments on Miss Lasker’s article—Twex Eprrors 


ae THE Editor: Your space limit on our reply to Loula 
Lasker’s elaborate eight-age effort, as “impartial investigator 
welcomed by both sides,” to whitewash City Housing Corporation 
and President Bing and smear Sunnyside home owners, speaks 
volumes. No need to underscore lack of impartial presentation: 
your space limit does it for me. 

Miss Lasker’s thesis—City Housing’s thesis—says home owners 
maliciously fabricated fraud charges to avoid meeting their just 
debts. In support of fabrication theory she cites Mr. Friedrich’s 
1933 article, where he blames depression for Sunnyside’s plight. 
But Friedrich’s article, so far from supporting the thesis, shows 
the evolution of Sunnyside attitude. In 1933 Sunnyside begged 
statesmanlike mortgage readjustment in line with economic condi- 
tions and enlightened self-interest of both parties. But when we 
who'd bought homes in this much touted “semi-philanthropic” en- 
terprise met stubbornei, ruthlesser attitude than those who dealt 
with speculative builders and mortgagees, we began to probe situa- 
tion and thus uncovered sensational scandal which forms the basis 
of our suit against City Housing Corporation and personalities 
dragged in as its “Front.” 

Sunnyside contention is that whereas poor people were induced 
to put life savings in homes, others to buy bonds, on theory this 
was genuine limited dividend enterprise, where houses were priced 
on basis of cost plus 6 percent, actually Sunnyside development 
was glorified speculation, which charged all traffic would bear and 
ploughed profits into Radburn until bubble burst. If Sunnyside had 
really been a limited dividend enterprise, with guarantees for in- 
vestors and home owners resembling those which 1926 State Hous- 
ing Law provides, neither group would now be in great difficulties. 

Since space limit prevents factual refutation of ‘“Lasker-Bing”’ 
answer to all our charges, I'll state only facts on $50,000 diversion. 
Fact 1: April 1930, agreement is signed whereby CHC accepts, in 
addition to nearly $300,000 profit on land sale to Phipps Houses, 
extra $50,000 for “community development for joint benefit your 
property [Phipps] and community created by us [Sunnyside].” 
Fact 2: $50,000 cash is entered on books May 15 as “account 
trust fund community purposes.” Fact 3: Fortnight later Bing tells 
Sunnyside he’s voluntarily giving community $50,000 in CHC 
stock: Sunnyside, ignorant of Phipps contract and true condition 
CHC, naturally accepts. Fact 4: December 31, 1930 (year when 
Company earned 1/5 of 1 percent on stock and that only as result 
special Phipps land sale profits) CHC records entry “trust fund 
community purposes invested in capital stock this corporation by 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company accordance contract with 
Phipps Houses Inc.’ Fact 5: December 26, 1935 T. G. & T., 
Sunnyside Community Park trustee, swears oath it had no knowl- 
edge or information of $50,000 cash trust fund. 

In defense of this transaction Miss Lasker says additional $265,- 
000 stock was sold in 1930 at par. She should have given rest of 
Mr. Bing’s defense, from which this statement comes. Mr. Bing 
said that at time conversion was “decided upon (April or May, 
1930)"—in contrast to time recorded on books—'‘stock of our 
company was in perfectly good condition. ... In April 1930 CHC’s 
financial statement for 1929 had only just been issued and showed 
earnings over 6 percent on our stock.” Thus Mr. Bing’s contention 
is that since outsiders, compelled to trust out-of-date reports, had 
impression stock was sound, hence he, insider, also considered stock 
sound regardless of earnings condition, which was certainly revealed 
at year end. On same basis Marcus and Singer couldn’t know Bank 
of U. S. was insolvent because on last day thousands of depositors 
rushed to put in deposits! 

To Miss Lasker’s fears for future philanthropic housing I answer: 
God preserve us from philanthropists—against commercial swind- 
lers we can protect ourselves! BENJAMIN GINZBURG. * 
Secretary, Consolidated Home Owners Mortgage Committee of 
Sunnyside Gardens Community Association, Inc. 
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T° THE Editor: I have read with a good deal of interest Miss 

Lasker’s article on Sunnyside. She has obviously made a mosi 
careful investigation of the controversy and has tried to be scrupu- 
lously fair in writing about it. I think, however, that she fails. 
to censure the leaders of the strike as I think they deserve because 
of the methods they have employed. 

For ten years after Sunnyside was built, no question was raised) 
as to the bona fides of the Company. On the contrary, the home} 
owners on numerous occasions and in a variety of ways expressed) 
their appreciation for what had been done. Housing experts from 
all parts of America and Europe recognized in Sunnyside an out- 
standing housing development. To use the description of one of 
the residents at Sunnyside—one of the strikers—“. . . in broad 
lines it was the most successful piece of enlightened planning and 
building that had been done in America.” 

When it became necessary to foreclose first and second mortgages 
because of the continued occupation by the strikers of their homes 
and their continued collection of the rents of two and three family 
houses without the payment of any interest or taxes, the leaders 
of the strike wanted to find some way to delay these foreclosure 
actions. : 

It was not till then that an ingenious and unscrupulous group in 
an effort to raise what is known in law as “‘an issue of fact’ worked 
out the allegation that the City Housing Corporation had committed 
fraud and misrepresentation. By means of constant propaganda and 
an utter disregard of the truth, they misled the home owners into 
believing that they had been defrauded. In their willingness to 
stop at nothing to gain their ends, they went so far as to charge 
every individual and institution which held a first mortgage on any 
of the 300 odd houses owned by strikers with having connived with 
City Housing Corporation in an effort to defraud the home owners. 
By this means they retained possession of their houses, in some 
cases paying no taxes, interest or other charges for as long as 
eighteen months. 


LFAVING myself entirely out of the picture, the Company was 
organized bya group of public spirited persons who were genu- 
inely concerned with housing conditions. This was in 1924, long 
before any of the recent governmental activities were thought of and 
several years before the creation of the State Housing Board. The 
stock and bond holders also, many of whom were people of small 
means, who saw in the organization and purposes of the City 
Housing Corporation a means of contributing toward social welfare 
through the investment of their savings, made their investments not 
for financial gain but to help housing and community planning. | 
resent the ruthless attack that has been made upon the directors. 
organizers and security holders of City Housing Corporation and 
I believe that admirable as Miss) Lasker’s article is in many ways 
it fails sufficiently to point out the reprehensible methods that were 
employed by leaders of the strike and the danger that the use o! 


these methods involves for the entire housing movement in the 
United States. 


It is quite true that many of the home owners have suffered 
cruelly from the depression. It is equally true that City Housing 
Corporation did everything in its power to ameliorate their condi. 
tion so far as their homes were concerned. With the gradual returt 
of prosperity, there can be little doubt that values at Sunnyside a: 
elsewhere will recover to somewhere near their pre-depression, pur. 
chase-price level. 

Whether this proves to be true or not, nothing can excuse the 
Sunnyside leaders for entering into a conspiracy to wipe out the 
investment of generous people who subscribed funds to make 
Sunnyside possible and to blacken the reputation and the memory 
of those who gave their time and energy to produce the kind o 


Con ae even the most prejudiced strikers admit Sunny 
side to be. 


City Housing Corporation. ALEXANDER M. BING. 
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- THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


WINTER AND SPRING QUARTERS 
1957) 


NDER the present curriculum plan, students 

may enter at the beginning of any quarter. 

A substantial number of field work placements are 

available in the Spring Quarter. Winter and Spring 
Quarter dates are as follows: 


Winter Quarter January 4 - March 25 
November 4, 1936 Application date 


Spring Quarter March 30 - June 12 
January 29, 1937 Application date 


A catalogue giving full details of the pro- 
gram of the School will be mailed upon 
request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


ES University 


College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1936-1937 
Professional Training for Sociai Service, 
Group Work and Recreation 
Family Case Work: 

Domestic Discord Problems, Personality Problems 
in Family Case Work 
Write for further information and special bulletins 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses Lead- 
ing to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1937 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for September, 1936 


The Attitudes of Parents Toward Their Problem 
Children 


I. Can Parents’ Attitudes Be Modified by Child Guidance 
Treatment? Eva Belkin 


II. Must Parents’ Attitudes Become Modified in Order to 

Bring About Adjustment in Children?...........++ 
Effie Martin Irgens 

Case Studies of Bight Well-adjusted Families, with 


Special Reference to the Childhood of the Parents.. 
Mabel Rasey 


Annual subscription, $2.00 Single copy, 75 cents 


College Hall 8 Northampton, Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with The University of Pennsylvania 


Two Year Course leading to the profes- 
sional degree, Master of Social Work 


The Regular School, open to college graduates 
offers opportunities for specialization in the 
following fields: 


Social case work 
Research 


Social work administration 


The Extension Department, open to individuals 
who have at least two years of college work, offers 
courses to employed social workers within com- 
muting distance of the school. 


Fall Semester begins September 29 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Room 902, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia 


The First Mutual Health Insurance Company agrees to 
pay eligible members UP TO $100 PER MONTH for 
loss of time caused by ANY disease and ANY illness, 
under its new “Premier” Health Policy. This sickness 


protection begins the moment your premium is accepted. 
There are no ifs, ands or buts. The cash benefits are 
clearly stated in plain English which anyone can under- 
stand. 


@The “PREMIER” Health Policy 


—-says exactly what it means 

—covers ANY and EVERY illness and disease 

—PAYS UP TO $100 A MONTH 

—INCREASES 10% in value every year for 5 
years AT NO EXTRA COST 


—all this protection at the small cost of only 4c a day, 
or $15 for a whole year’s protection. 


HOW IS IT POSSIBLE? 


The First Mutual Health Insurance Company pays no 
heavy commissions to agents, because it employs none. 
You save that. No expensive branch offices are main- 
tained. You save that. No profits have to be earned 
for stockholders, because we have none. This is a 
Mutual organization. All possible economies are passed 
on to you. THAT IS WHY THE “PREMIER” IS 
POSSIBLE AT THE VERY LOW COST OF 4c “A 
DAY. 


CAS 


when you need it most 


ue 70 100.00 worn 
PAID FOR LOSS OF TIME CAUSE 
BY SICKNESS—FOR ONLY 4¢ ADA’ 
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WHEN SICKNESS COMES ~ 


Sickness is always expensive, with its doctor bills, med 


cines, loss of salary or wages. First Mutual protectiot 


in times of sickness, means CASH WHEN YOU NEE] 
IT MOST. 


APPLY FOR SICKNESS PROTECTION TODAY, while y« 
are in good health. Guarantee yourself the cash to meet the e 
penses of sickness. (Any man or woman in good health betwe 
the ages of 18 and 60 is eligible). 


meme FREE INSPECTION OFFE 


Fill out the brief form below. Send it with your check or mon 
order for $15, When the policy arrives, read and examine it cat 
fully. THEN—if, after studying the benefits stated in the polic 
you decide for any reason whatever that you wish to return t 
policy, do so within 10 days and your money, plus 6c posta 
will be refunded by return mail. No offer could be fairer. 


THE FIRST MUTUAL HEALTH INSURANCE CO., Dept. 17-D 
Wilmington, Delaware. / 


Send me the ‘Premier’? Health Policy on your fair and 
square offer of 10 days’ inspection FREE. I enclose $15, which 
pays for a full year’s protection. I agree to read the policy 
promptly. If I decide it is not the policy I want, I shall return 
it within 10 days, together with the premium receipt. You will 
then return my $15 in full, as well as the 6c postage spent by 
me—and my 10 days’ sickness protection is then to cost me 
ABSOLUTELY NOTHING. 


For your information in preparing the policy I truthfully state: 


Street or R.F.D......-.+2+eeeees MTPOWD<)ni0.0:+ 0 oie State....... State 


Sex.... Occupation...... Born: Month.... Day.... Year...- 
Has ill health ever caused you to leave your occupation for a 
period longer than one month?....-...+++++++e++ (yes or no) 


If so, state the date and the nature of your sickness......- wees 


(Write your full name here)......+++-s++eeeeeeeeeee mieey es acs 
es etc CC A A 


